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HE Plans of Santa Martha, Puerto Velos, Chagrè, Metanzas, Nipe 


Xagua, Bahia Honda, Mariel, and Cavanas, with the Aguada Nueva de 


Puerto Rico, (which laſt was taken by order of Admiral Torres in 1740) are 
all copied from Spaniſh ſurveys made by Franciſco Mathias Celi, Chief Pilot 
to his Catholic Majeſty's Royal Armada in 1740. 
2 The harbour of Carthagena, and bay of Ziſapata, from ſurveys made by 
Don Juan de Herrera, chief Engineer at Garthagens. 

The iſthmus of Darien, Logwood Creeks, St. Auguſtin, with the Colorades, 
from other Spaniſh drawings. 

Vera Cruz, city and harbour, with that of San Juan de Puerto Rico, from 
drawings of the Sieur Bully, Pilot of Marſeilles. 

The cities of Carthagena and San Domingo, with the harbour of Penſacola, 
and map of the iſland of San Demingo, from Prench authors. 

La Guiara, and Puerto Gavello, from drawings made by Engh/h officers 


laſt war. 


Guantanimo, with the entrance into the harbour of Santiago de Cuba, from 

- Tarveys taken by Admiral Durel in 1740. 
The iſland of Cuba, with the city of the Havana, are compiled from many 
Spaniſh and Engliſi ſurveys, drau ghts, and journals, corrected from late re- 
marks made- by ſeveral of our officers and merchants upon the ſpot, and 
adjuſted by aſtronomical obſervations, 
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INTRODUCTION: 


| HE Britiſh nation being forced by the crown of Spain | 
into a war with that country, much againſt both intereſt and 
inclination, after having reduced the French to the loweſt | 
extremity , by the aſſiſtance of providence, and the valour and wiſe 
diſpoſition of our fleets and armies, under the auſpices of a good 
.cauſe, our eyes of courſe turn towards thoſe parts of Spaniſb 
"America, where it is molt likely the Engl, D will Fance aim 
their attacks. 

JI 0o contribute nene toward. raiſin this en lo na- 
tural at a ſeaſon when ſuch large and powerful armaments from 
our own country, are abroad, hovering as it were about their 
coaſts and territories in the new world; and while we are in 
doubtful expectation where next the fury of war will fall, and for 
the conſequences of it in thoſe parts; this brief deſcription makes 
its appearance to the Public. In the execution of our deſign, -it is 
intended to confine the pen chiefly to an account of the ſea-coaſts, 
harbous, and towns adjacent to them, of the Spaniſb acquiſitions 
_ in the We t-Tndies ; ; beginning from the eaſtern part of the ſouth 
. coaft of the Tierra Firma, thence along the ſbore t to Vera Cruz, 
round to Florida, and ſo to the iſlands of Cuba, &c. Two reaſons 
more eſpecially induce us to limit our work i in this manger ; the 
a one 
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one, becauſe the internal part of theſe vaſt regions cannot be fo 
accurately treated of, from a deficiency. of intelligence ſo minute 
and well atteſted as is to be wiſhed for, the Spaniard being rather: 
cautious in this particular; the other, from conſidering the ſea- 
ports and places bordering upon, or not far removed from the 


ſhores, as the main and moſt convenient objects of naval expe- 


ditions, and conſequently, moſt likely to become the theatre of 
Britiſh enterprize. The Spaniſb empire in America, as likewiſe the 
whole ſouthern continent, connected by the iſthmus of Panama, 


together with all the iflands below the tropic of Cancer thereto 


belonging, are commonly called the #eft-Tndies, which appel- 
lation is faid to have ariſen from a miſtake of Columbus, the firſt 
diſcoverer of the new world; who, concluding the Indies which 


the Portugueſe had a little before diſcovered in the eaſt, to be 


ſome great continent, 'balancing thoſe Fr of the univerſe already 


known, imagined that whoever failed 'weſtward, muſt at length 


arrive at the moſt eaſtward bounds of that continent, and in con- 
ſequence of this ſuppoſition, called the iflands he diſcovered , the 
Weft-Indics. Under his conduct one of the Luciios iſlands, named 
Guanahani, or Cat and, was the part of America firſt deſcried by 
the Europeans, on the 11th of Oober, 1492, from which place 
he proceeded to Haitu, now Hi/paniola ; and having fixed a fet- 
tlement upon that iſland, returned to Spain. Soon after this, he 
made a ſecond voyage, When the firſt land he fell in with was 


the iſland of Deſeada; hence be failed again to Hiſpaniola, where 


at 
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at his arrival, he found affairs in the utmoſt confuſion, cauſed by 
the ill behaviour of the Spaniards he had left behind him, towards 
the natives of the country. Columbus being a man of ſtrict diſci- 
pline and ſeverity of manners, his proceeding hereupon ſo much 
diſguſted the licentious crew he had to deal with, as to inflame 
matters. to fuch a height, that appeals were ſeat from both parties 
into Spain. A perſon was deputed to enquire concerning theſe 
grievances, who carried it with that partiality againſt Columbus, 
as to ſend him, at the inſtigation of the oppoſite party, into 
Spain loaden with chains. He was, however, at his arrival, ſet 
at liberty, and had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing King Ferdinand 
and Queen Iſabella, who was truly his friend, much concerned 
at his misfortunes, but it was with difficulty, nevertheleſs, that 
he could procure a new Governor to be ſent to Hiſpaniola. This 
great man made four voyages to the Veſt-Indies; and at the end 
of the laſt, ſeeing many diſorders and diſputes ariſing among the 
new ſettlers, he determined to return to Spain, to give their 
Mageſtics the beſt account he could of thoſe parts; where, at 
his firſt landing, he was ſhocked with the news of Queen 1/a- 
bella's death, which, together with the ill uſage he thenceforward 
met with from the Spaniſh courtiers, and the cold behaviour of 
the King, broke his heart alter a few months illneſs; in the year 
1506. The chief diſcoveries. of Columbus were the Lucaios 
iſlands, Hiſpaniola, Deſeada, Puerto Rico, and the Spaniſh Main, 
north of the. river of the Amazons 3 it is true he ſaw the iſthmus of 


a 2 Panama, 
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Panama, but the demonſtration of its being only a narrow neck o! 
land, connecting the two great continents of northern and ſouthern 
America, having the vaſt pacific ocean behind it, was teferved for 
another, which was Baſco Mues de Balboa, who, after a har- 
raſſing march over the mountains near Porto Bello, was the firſt 
European that ever ſaw the South Seas, and acquired at the fame 
time an imperfect account of the empire of Peru. In the year 
1512, John Ponce de Leon, a Spaniſh gentleman of eourage and 
fortune, being upon his voyage to Porto Rico, was driven by 
hard weather upon a part of the” continent, which he took poſ- 
ſeſſion of, calling it Florida, but why, is uncertain. Nucatan 
was diſcovered in the year 1517, by Hernandes de Cordova, a 
very gallant man, who landed with ſome force upon it, but was 
obliged, by the. bravery of the natives, to embark again for Cuba : 
nevertheleſs; Francis te Monteyo found means afterwards'to ſettle in 
the ſame country, and to cultivate a friendſhip with the Indians by 
inter-marriages among his own and their people. No great progreſs 
beyond the diſcoveries of a few coaſts and iflands, had been made hi- 
therto by the Spaniards in America, till the great Cortex began up- 
on his enterprizes. Ferdinando Cortez was born at Medellin, a ſmall 
town of Efiremadura in Spain, in the year 148 5; his father's name 
was Martin Cortez de Monroy, his mother's Catharino Pizarro Al- 
narino, both noble, but not in affluent circumſtances; when, with 
ſome difficulty they had feared their ſon to the age of fourteen years, 
Kae him then ſtrong and Made, they ſent him to the univer- 
ſity 
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ſity of Salamanca, with an intention that he ſhould: apply himſelf 
to the ſtudy of the law; but having no kind of inclination to this 
profeſſion, after ſome difficulties that occurred in determining his 
choice, he fixed upon a reſolution of going to the g- Indids, 
and was accordingly ſent with recommendatory letters to the then 
Governor of Hiſpaniola. He embarked at Seville in 1 504, and was 
kindly received at his arrival in the # eft Indies. Cortez was now in 
the bloom of youth, very handſome in his perſon; engaging in his; 
behaviour, and amiable in his manner; he ſpoke with elegance, 
was very prudent, yet quick to reſolve, and ready to execute, of great 
preſence and ſteadineſs of mind, joined to invincible: courage and 
fortitude; a generous contempt of money, and a facility of obliging 
all, exempt from mercenary motives. Theſe great qualities in- 


duced James YValaſques, on his being appointed Governor of Cuba, 


to make Cortex his Secretary; in diſcharging which: office ſome 
accidents happened, that cauſed much diſagreement between him 
and the Governor, and brought Cortez. more than once in great 
danger of life: he, however, found means not only to be fecon- 
ciled to, but gained ſuch an aſcendant over the Governor, that 
he was appointed Admiral of a very large fleet ſitted out at the 
expence of the former, in order to make diſcoveries; but even 


now he was upon the point of being ſet aſide, 'by. the unlucky: 


expreſſion. of a fool that was kept by V alaſques, Which ftruck- 
him ſo deeply with ſuſpicion in regard to Cortex, that he had nearly 
reſolved to change his Admiral; this the latter perceiving, took a 


very 
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very bold ſtep, and making uſe of the love he poſſeſſed in the 
heatts of both ſoldiers and failors, put to ſea with the fleet with- 
out waiting for either leave or orders. He ſailed to Vera Crus, 
where, hearing of the prodigious wealth of Mexico, he ſet forward 
towards that country, with a body of troops conſiſting of about 
300 foot, 15 horſe, and 1 300 Indiant to carry the baggage ; 
and, after various conflicts and difficulties, ſubdued this vaſt 
country for the king of Spain. In 1528 Cortez returned home, 
where he was received with great honour by that monarch, pre- 
ſented with a large eſtate by him, created a Marquis, and mar- 
ried to a lady of very high rank. The next year he returned to 
Mexico, whence he ſent parties to diſcover the more northern regi- 
ons of this empire. His people were kindly received there, and a 
friendly peace concluded between them and the Spaniards. 
Some troubles that happened in relation to his diſcoveries, where- 
in the viceroy interfered, inclined him to return once more into 
Spain in the year 1542, where he was received with as much 
diftinQion as before, but obtained no ſatisfaction with regard to his 
complaint. This however did not cool his zeal for his prince, whom 
he ſerved gallantly in the calamitous expedition againſt A/piers. 
From this time Cortez led a private life, and died near Seville, in 
the year 1554 his corpſe, by his own deſire, was carried into 
New Spain. While the conqueſt of Mexico took up the at- 
tention of Cortez, that of Peru was carried on by Francis 
Pizarro, and Diego de a in conjunction. They made a 


con- 
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conſiderable progreſs herein, and acquired much wealth, but not 
without great danger and difficulties in their ſtruggles againſt 
the natives, rendered ſtill heavier by their own broils and diſſenti- 
ons; which at laſt produced a battle between them, wherein Al- 
magro was taken, and ſoon afterwards ſlain. Pizarro fell, in re- 
turn for this violent proceeding, by the hands of Almagro's 
friends. The king of Spain, to quell thoſe tumults, ſent over 
one Vaca de Caſtro; between whom and Almagro, the ſon of 
the former of that name, a bloody battle was fought, wherein 
the latter was defeated, and ſoon after taken © priſoner and 
put to death. Mean while Gon/alo Pizarro, brother of the above 
Francis, ſet himſelf up for viceroy, in oppoſition to Blaſcu 
Nunez Vela, appointed in 1544: which, after many conflicts, 
ended in a total defeat of the latter, who was wounded, 
taken and beheaded. Theſe diſturbances juſtly alarming-the 
Spaniſh monarch with apprehenſions of loſing the extenſive 
territories of Peru, he ſent over Peter de la Gaſca, one in 
whoſe integrity and abilities he repoſed the higheſt confidence, 
with a commiſſion ſo ample, as almoſt in effect to equal 
regal authority: he was a man of great intrepidity, deep pru- 
dence, mild behaviour, unblemiſhed probity, and abſolutely diſ- 
intereſted. By his wiſdom and eourage he gradually quelied- the 

ſeveral tumults and inſurrections of the rebels: and having de- 
feated Pizarro and lis adherents, condemned him and th. teen 
more to death; among whom was Frantis Curjaval, the 
chief 
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chief promoter of troubles in theſe parts. Gar/a contrived a 
method to ſoften the yoke of the Indians, and to reduce them to the 
Chriſtian faith; when having ſettled all to his ſatisfaction, though 
he came without money and 3 upon credit, he paid his debts, 
and carried with him into Europe, for the King's uſe, near two 
millions, reſerving not a penny for himſelf; the firſt in autho- 
rity that ever did the like. 

This is a ſuccinct account of the manner in hich the Spaniſh 
nation have gotten poſſeſſion of far the belt and largeſt part of the 
continent of America, extending from the north of California 
to the ſtreights of Magellan; a ſpace of between 6 and 7000 miles. 
The reader may imagine that in this amazing tract of territory, 
the productions muſt be as various as the climates ; - let it ſuffice to 
' fay, that ſcarcely any thing is wanted, were it properly managed, 
that can conduce both to the convenience, and even luxury of 
life ; the ſoil of thele countries being i in general exceeding rich and 
fertile, ſo as to require but little pains of cultivation; J yet after all, 
however jutt and well-founded our panegyric upon the ſoil and 
productions may be, the riches upon the ſurſace fall far ſhort of 

thoſe within the bowels of the earth, wherein lie the fountains of 
thoſe immenſe treaſures which have ſupplied Europe for almoſt 
three centuries paſt with ſuch profuſion of gold and filver, not 
to mention the pearls and gems of various ſorts, with which the 
new world abounds. To preſerve the ſole commerce with thoſe 


EN to themſelves, and the crown of Spain, the Spaniards 
have 
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have been always particularly attentive, and the better to com- 
paſs this ſcheme, have carefully reftrained ſtrangers from travel- 
ing througli theit dominions and though there are fue in- 
ſtances of foreigners having piffed through them, they are yet 
fo rare, and thoſe reſearches attended with ſo much difficulty and 
hazard, that it is not wonderful our accounts concerning the inter- 
nal parts of thoſe countries ſhould be both imperfe& and uncertain, 
fo HE all the lawful trade between Europe and Spaniſb America 
is entirely confined to the Spaniards themſelves, and under the 
| abſolute direction of the crown. 

The <ftabliſhed plan upon which they carry on this trade is 
pretty well known in general, but few people carry their en- 
quiries far enough into its particulars : to give therefore as clear 
an account of this matter as poſſible, the Galleons, Flora, Flitilla, 
Regiſter-ſhips, and vemos Oh ao ſhall be all ſeparately and diſtinct 
FD 

Gallzoxs are, in fact, very large men of war, of a con- 
ſtruction now altogether diſuſed except in Spain, and built after 
ſuch a manner there only becauſe it affords ampler room for the 
ſtowage of merchandize, with which commonly they are ſo en- 
cumbered as to be rendered incapable of defence. The fleet 
which we call the galleons conſiſts of eight ſuch men of war; 
three of them are very large, and are ſtiled Ja Capitana, la Admi- 
rante, and il Governo. The reſt are all conſiderably leſs ; among 
which there i is an advice-frigate of forty guns. It coſts the mer- 

b chantmen 
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chantmen that ſail in company with this fleet a large ſum of 
money for their licences: they are in number from twelye to 
ſixteen, and. .carry at leaſt one third. part more of burden than 
their reſpective ſchedules expreſs. The buſineſs of theſc ſhips 
is to carry all the merchandize and warlike ſtores to Perm, 
which are wanted in that country. During the time of Peace 
the galleons fail once a year regularly, though at no ſet time, 
but according to the pleaſure of the king, and the convenience 
of the merchant. They ſteer away from Cadiz, Tight for -the 
Canaries ; where, if the flota fails in company with them, they 
both anchor together in the harbour of Gomera ; thence they 
make for the Antilles; in which longitude the flota leaves them, 
and the galleons bear away for Carthagena. As ſoon as they 

come in ſight before the mouth of Rio de la Hacba, after baving 
doubled cape de la Vela, advice of their arrival is ſent to all 
parts, that every thing may be prepared for- their reception. 
They remain a whole month in the harbour of Caribagena, 
and land there whatever, is deſigned for, the audience of Tierra 
Firma. "They then ſail to Puerto Vell, bete having ſtayed 
during the fair, (which laſts five or fix weeks) landed the mer- 
chandize intended for Peru, and received the treaſures and 
rich commodities ſent from thence on board, they fail back to 
Carthagena, and remain there till they return to Spain, which 
uſually happens within the, ſpace of two. years. When orders 


for returning home arrive, _ fail firſt to the Havana : having 
| there 
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there joined the flota, and what other ſhips are bound ts EA. 
rope, y ſteer northward as high as Carolina, and there taking 
the weſterly winds; they ſhape their courſe to the Azore, where 
having watered and victualled afreſh: at wu Wee thence con- 
titive their voyage to Cacia a 
The Frota conſiſts, like the gatleons; oh a certain number of 
men of war and tnerchant⸗ ſiips. hefe are ſeldom more than 
three of the former in this fleet, called la Capitana, la Admi- 
rante, and 7a. Phtatha ; and uſüally about” fixteen of the latter. 
They ſet ſail ſoimetimie i the month of Auguſ, in order to obtain 
the beg br the winds that blow in November; for the more 
eafily purfuiiig cheit byake to Vera Cruz.” 'They"call at Pu 
erto Nico in theif Way, to refteth, paſs in fght of Hiſpaniola, 
Faniaica, and Cuba, and, according to” the winds and "ſeaſon; 
ſail either by the coaſt of Jucatan, or Higher through the 
gilph to Vera Crus, which lies at che bottom of it. MTbe run 
of this fleet, according to the abovementioned crulze, has been 
thus computed ; they allow ten days for the paſſage from'Cadiz 
to the Canaries, 250 leagues; twenty days to ſail from hence 
to'the Antilles, doo keagiick ; twenty'days likewiſe from''thence 
to the moſt weſtern extremity of Cuba, 500 leagues; and 
twelve or thirteen - days more for their arrival at Vera Cruz, 
about 260 leagues; ; in the! whole about 1816 leagues in ſixty- 
two days. The en being intended to furniſh not only Mex- 
Io, but the Philippine iſlands alſo, with the goods of Europe, 
b 2 is 
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is obliged to remain there a conſiderable time, and ſometimes 
finds it neceſſary to winter in that pott; chey return with a cargo 
not altogether ſo rich as that of the galleons, but it is ſaid by 
ſome to enereaſe annually in value. This fleet uſually ſails 2 | 
Vera Cruz in the month of May, but ſometimes detained 
ſo late as Auguls it then makes for the Havana, and generally 
returns with the galleons, though they ſeldom, leave, Spain to- 
„When they are aſſembled at the Havana, a, few, of 
the: lighteſt and cleaneſt ſhips are lmmediately lent off for Europe, | 
galleons and flota, as well; as, * cheir own. Theſe veſſels the 
Spaniards properly enough Nile the. Flor ura, or little fleet. 
Two reaſons may be aſſigned for their detaching them in this 
manner; the one, in order that the government may be the 
better enabled to judge what convoy may be ſuitable, in caſe of 
any change of affaiss, to protect the grand fleet; the other, for 
the better regulation of the indulto to be levied on the 
ar in Proportion, to their . intereſt in the galleons and 


110 


cg wy long at the: Hovans : ; the expeation of a wind, 
and of the regiſter ſhips, which. they are to convoy home. © 
all the effects embarked in Spain, in books kept for that end 
at Seville. but as a more N d 115 be deſired i 
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a number of merchants to have conceived, as they think, 
juſt grounds for believing they ſhall meet with a good market 
for European goods at fome port or other in the =I Indies, 
they draw up a petition in the cleareſt and ſtrongeſt manner 
they are able, ſetting forth their reaſons thereupon, and lay it 
before the council of the Indien. The purport of the petition is 
to this effect: That they may obtain leaye to ſend a ſhip of 
three hundred tons burthen, or leſs, to the port therein ſpeciſi: 
ed: this permiſſion is granted, upon payment of a large ſum to 
the crown, generally not leſs than 30000 pieces of eight, not to 
mention preſents to all the king s officers without exception. But 
to obviate- any. ſuſpicions that might ariſe herefrom, they. regiſter. 
their ſhips and cargo, in order to preſerve a conliftency between 
their petition and licenoe: but alas | what poſſihility is there of 
guarding againſt cuftom-houſe wenality? The ſhip entered as of 
onby:g3 oO tons burthen, not only carries above 300 tons more; 
but likewiſe affords accommodation for paſſengers beſide. The 
govetnor and. officers at the port whereunto the regiſter ſhip is 
bound, receive copies from the regiſter, telative to the affair; 
and notwithſtanding all the diligence and integrity of tlie ſaid 
gentlemen, and though they make a moſt minute enquiry into 
the circumſtances, very ſeldom any fraud is difcovered; and: the 
vrſſel of 6 or 700 tons returns back to Europe: with a dertiſi · 
cate, authenticated by all the king's officers, that ſhe ſcarcely 
carries 300, together with a bill of lading in the ſame accurate ſtile 
of 
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of computation. The merchants ſometimes gain twoor three hundred 
per rent. by theſe regiſter ſhips, which enables them to pay ſo 
bountifully for cheating the king, after having firſt robbed. his 
ſub;eRs in order to do it. 1 qu 
The regiſter ſhips go to Buenos Aris Puerto Cavell, Gagan 
Martha, and places whete the galleons and flota never come; 
but generally arrive with the latter, and ſometimes ſet out with 
them, and part company in a certain latitude! / People of 
quality in Spain frequently uſe their intereſt in procuring the 
abovementioned licences, and are ſuppoſed to be impelled to it 
by ſomething beſides mere good nature. But it is not to the 
Spaniard alone that the management of ſucli illegal practices hath 
been confined; other Europeam nations have puſhed their im- 
provement in theſe myſteries even beyond them; and by extra- 
ordinary donations to Spaniſh governors, comptrollers, inſpectors, 
Sc. made them ample: amends for their integrity to their king. 
and kindneſs to ſtrangers. The | accumulation of great wealth, 
the natural conſequence of this ſort of commerce, has tempted the 
Engliſh, French and Dutch in the Weſt Indies, people of noidelicate 
abe in point of manners, to endeavour at dealing in the ſame 
way, without the previous ceremony of a licence; and, partly 
by the connivance of Spaniſh governors, and partly. by 
uſing force; | have ſucceeded to their wiſn: but the court of 
Spain, provoked by the flagrancy of this evil, reſolved to put 


a ſtop to it, and ſent over new governors, with very determi- 
nate 
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nate orders on this head, * them to be carried into rigo- 


rous execution. 
The GuarDa Cos ra, or ed ſhips, took their riſe from 


theſe inſtructions; and becauſe they have made much noiſe. in 


the world, it may not be improper to ſpeak more particularly of 


them. It muſt be allowed that the Engliſb, French and Dutch had 


run ſuch lengths as to give real occaſion for the equipping an arma- 
ment ſtrong enough to oppoſe the violent meaſures of all of them. 


The Dutch veſſels mounted from 20 to 36 guns, and defied all 
the governor of Carthagena could do; but as ſoon as the guard 


ſhips began to act, they put a flop to theſe illicit proceedings, 
and took and deſtroyed more than to the value of 100,000-pounds; 
hanging at the ſame time ſixteen Spaniſb merchants, whom they 
found trading on board theſe ſhips, without ceremony. The be- 
witching deſire of gain carried the Spaniſb captains by degrees 
beyond all bounds of juſtice ; and under colour of ſeizing con- 
traband goods, they ſtopt and made captures of every Engliſh veſſel 
they could, at firſt under flight pretences, and at laſt without any 
pretence at all: the governors ſharing in the profit of the prizes 
made in this manner, were induced to ſend falſe relations to the 


court of Madrid, and thereby raiſed that ſpirit of obſtinacy; which 
drew upon them the late war and its bad conſequences.” After 


having given a detail of the manner in which the | Spaniards 
carry on their trade, the reader may poſſibly expect to be in- 
formed as to the value of the money and effects annually tranſ- 


ported 
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ported from their American dominions into Spain ; though this 
cannot be done with all the exactneſs that the nature of the thing 
makes deſirable, yet by the neareſt and niceſt computation; we 
have been able to procure, it may amount, one year with ano- 
ther, to about 38,000,000 of pieces of cight, or more. than 
9,000,000 of pounds ſterling. One would imagine that with this 
_ vaſt yearly influx of wealth, the Spaniſb monarchy ſhould be the 
richeft, and, conſequently, one of the moſt powerful kingdoms 
upon the face of the earth; but the fact is quite otherwiſe, and 
Spain ſeems to be no more than the common coffer or treaſury, 
into which all the nations of Europe thruſt their hands, and 
draw out as much as their ſituation and abilities for commerce 
enable them to take. Many reaſons concur to ſhew why 
Spain, though furniſhed with ſuch immenſe riches, has been ever 
fince, ſo far from growing more powerful, and extending her do- 
minion in Europe, (though ſhe has often attempted to do it) that ſhe 
is perhaps at this time more feeble, in compariſon, than ſhe was, 
even before the diſcovery of America: There are four things 
that chiefly contribute to render a nation powerful, reſpectable, and 
formidable in the eyes of its neighbours ; the wealth, the number, 
the virtue, and the induſtry of its inhabitants. The two latter of 
thoſe requiſites ſupport and augment the two foxmer ; for wealth, 


deſtitute of virtue and induſtry, only leaves the poſleflors an open 


and defenceleſs prey to perpetual ravages and inroads from 
without, and numbers in the ſame condition cannot be eſteemed 


IN T ROBVUVCOT ION. wi 
any thing more than a riotous indiſeiplined mob, and muſt ne- 
ceffarily dwindle and wafte away from want of order and regu- 
larity Wicht themſelves. The more theſe qualifications of virtue 
and induftry prepbonderate and flouriſh in any nation, the hap- 
pier is that people in itſelf, and the dreadfuller to its enemies. How 
fir Spain may be deficient in, or deviate from them, ſhall be the 
ſubject of ou preſent enquiry. If the Spaniards, as ſoon as they 
had acquired ſuch extenſive dominion in the new world, had dili- 
gently applied to the cultivation of trade and manufacture, it 
would neceſſarily have given them the ſupreme direction of 
the affairs of Europe; for the ſubjects of all their various terri- 
tories trading without reſtraiat among themſelves, for almoſt evety 
commodity; that wants either natural or acquired demand, would 
have created a maritime force: too potent for any other power. to 
have oppoſed: -nay;! even: under the preſent reſtrictions, were 
theſe ſame fubjects to carry on a combined barter among each ä 
other, thoſe prodigious ſums now diffuſed all over Europe would 
have concentered and fixed in Spain, as their principal receptacle, 
which would of conſequence! have: enabled their kings to give law 
to their poorer neighbours); but inſtead of encouraging this found 
policy, and thus ſapping the ſtrength of foreigners, by with- 


drawing gradually fromthemthe: props which their on iadolence - | 


have furniſhed, the monarehs;: of: Spain ſquandered and. laviſh- 
ed away the vaſt treaſures they received from their new domini- 
ons, in a vain purſuit after univerſal monarchy, at a time N 
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for want of a due attention to what might cauſe any part, of 
it to revert to them and their people again, they left them- 
ſelves poor and deſtitute, like a ſpendthrift that ſtill lives upon 
the principal, and after ſwimming for a ſeaſon in high: gaiety 
and delight, finds himſelf on a ſudden ſunk into penury and deſola- 
tion. Inſtead of conſidering the 4 27 1 ndies as an eſtate they were 
to improve and receive an annual profit always, from, they re- 
garded them only as a farm, out of which they endeavoured 
to raiſe all they could at once: and in this reſpect we muſt 
own they acted with much vigour, drawing thence immenſe 
treaſure, which was ſquandered. in ſchernes to deſtroy the peace 
of others in Europe, and which at the ſame time furniſhed 
their antagoniſts with the finews of war againſt themſelves : 
whereas had they turned the ſtrength of their riches inwards, and 
made uſe of it as a ſpur and incitement to improve the ingenu- 
ity and induſtry of their own people, the whole world could 
ſcarcely have withſtood them ; and according to the natural con- 
ſtitution of things, had their activity in theſe particulars been at 
all proportioned to the vaſtneſs of their wealth, ſo as to have 
produced and continued a circulation of it chiefly among them- 
ſelves, they muſt have held the principal ſway in Europe, for 
the very ſame reaſons that we ſee thoſe do, who in private life are 
poſſeſſed of moſt wealth and induſtry.” By this miſmanagement, 
Spain, inſtead of being the richeſt, is, in reality, one of the 
pooreſt ſtates in Europe. The continual ſupply they ſtand in 
need of from other countries, renders their merchants no more 
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in general, than factors, and they do but negotiate for foreigners 
the larger part of the returns they receive from the Weſt-· Indies: 
What avail then all thoſe founding titles their monarch aſ- 
ſumes, while ſtrangers enjoy the real fruits of what he only is 
nominal ſovereign ? ſurely this is truly to be vox et præterea nibil. 
As to the ſecond article, number of inhabitants, we ſhall 
find the Spaniards miſerably deficient herein. Many capital er- 
rors in policy, and indeed ſome partly unavoidable, or very diffi- 
cult to be cured, as ariſing from the cuſtoms and inſtitutions of the 
country, concur to be the cauſes of this paucity. The Spaniards are 
a people bigotted in the laſt degree to the prejudices and ab- 
ſurdities of the church of Rome: the conſequence of which 
ſuperſtition muſt end of courſe in being . over-run with a vaſt 
multitude of prieſts, who are, according to the laws of their 
church, forbidden to marry, by which means a great part of 
the community die without deſcendancy. A ſtrange tenet in 
religion, to imagine that a hateful force impoſed upon the will 
by another, and what we are compelled to only by violence from 
without, can plead any merit as a virtue, or leave us more at 
liberty for pious avocations. Their early marriages may be 
another prevention of fertility, as well as perhaps frequently the 
cauſe of a weakly and infirm complexion of body to their children: 
but nothing can contribute more to this thinneſs of people, than 
their indolence and floth, by which they are not only diſabled 
from providing for greater numbers, but are far from ſupporting 
thole 10 have, by the culture and produee of their own lands: in 
C 2 a 
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a country, larger than France, and not by half ſo populous; 
and a ſoil too, which is allowed in itſelf to be ſufficiently fruit 
ful, where labour is not wanting, the common people are con- 
tinually in a ſtarving condition; nor is it to be admired that 
thoſe thould not be prolific, who ſubſiſt upon a diet ſpare in 
quantity, and meagre in quality. The next thing that falls 
under conſideration is their virtue; and it is certainly acknow- 
ledged on every fide, that the Spaniards are men of remarkable 
probity and honour in their dealings, beyond what is found in 
general among other nations; and were it not carried to the 
foppery and barbarity of ſuperſtition, we might ſay they are a 
people of devotion and piety : but then to countetbalance thoſe 
good qualities, they are charged with unmeaſurable arrogance and 
pride, as alſo with unbounded cruelty and revenge where oppor- 
tunity happens of gratifying their ſpirit of avarice and reſentment. 
Their immane and unparallelled inhumanity to the unhappy Indian 
nations they conquered, their extirpation of the inhabitants of 
whole kingdoms, and other. horrid exceſſes among them, are 
too ſhocking to be dwelt upon. In what degree the little ad- 
vantage they receive from theſe ſettlements, and that their riches, 
gained at the price of ſuch effuſion of innocent blood, make them- 
ſelves wings, as the ſcripture has it, and fly away, may be ac- 
counted judicial, I ſhall not pretend to determine. There is. 
likewiſe another circumſtance i in their behaviour. that ſomewhat 
diſqualifies them from that obliging and eaſy intercourſe among 


men, which the nature of | buſineſs, and trade requ ires; it is the 
profound 
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profound reſervedneſs and affected ſtiffneſs which fo diſtinguiſhes 
the Spaniard. Men, whatever may be pretended, are in ge- 
neral better pleaſed with inſincere civility and fraudulent urba- 
nity, than with rigid, uogracious integrity; otherwiſe how 
could France, a nation ſo confelledly cunning and deceitful, or their 
language, whoſe phraſe and idiom is ſo nicely adapted thereto, 
and which indeed ſeems to be good for little elſe, have ſo deeply 
inſinuated themſelves into the courts of Europe. With regard 
to induſtry, all the world knows that the Spaniards are utterly 
devoid of that; nor can there be pointed out a more lazy and 
ſlothful people upon the face of the earth, Of this, three cauſes 
may be principally aſſigned ; the one arifes from the heat of the 
climate, the other from their over-weening pride, which will 
ſcarcely allow them to do any labour; and the third from 
their ſuperſtition, which crowds the year fo full of holidays, 
that if they were willing to work, they could hardly find op- 
portunity ; but from whatever it ſprings, it is without doubt one 
of the main producers of the reigning poverty of their country ; 
for the luxuries and refinements of life, which are almoſt in- 
diſpenſibly created wherever money can be raiſed to ſupport them; 
as likewiſe common conveniences and neceſſities muſt be ſupplied, 
the Spaniards among themſelves contributing but little towards 
the ſupplying of either; thoſe wants are gratified by their 
more induſtrious neighbours ; and as without doubt each holds 
up the price of his peculiar commodities to the greateſt height 


he is able, the larger moiety of the treaſures drawn . from 
the 
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the mines of Peru and Mexico fall immediately into the hands 
of other poſſeſſors than the proprietors of theſe countries. The 
French furniſh them with all ſorts of gold and ſilver ſtuffs, filk, 
and velyets, ſtockings, hats, linen, gloves, paper, cards, and 
toys. The Dutch ſend them ſpices of all kinds, linens, cloths, 
ſerges, camblets, ſhalloons, toys, hemp, tar, pitch, copper and 
iron ware, dried fiſh, &c. From the Engliſh they receive 
every ſort of woollen goods, hats of all Senn filk and worſted 
ſtockings, rich ſilks, copper, braſs, and iron ware, clocks, 
watches, falt proviſions, &c. And if we add to this what the 
Spaniards import from other countries, it will be found that 
upon the whole not leſs than fifteen millions of every ſuch cargo 
from America may be reckoned to belong to foreigners who 
have intereſt in the goods exported thither. It is eaſy for one 
who has conſidered theſe native wants of Spain to ſuppoſe, 
after all the various expences of government are defrayed, out 
of what remains, and the many accidental demands and 
charges that ariſe from ſtate intrigues carried on in various parts 
of Europe are anſwered, but little caſh remains in the kingdom 
for the ſubjects uſe, and even that little is almoſt entirely ſpent, 
either upon ſmall ſhopkeepers, generally Frenchmen or Italians, 
who retire with what they have acquired to their own countries 
in the decline of life, or elſe upan the labourers and reapers, 
and fo forth, that come by thouſands out of the provinces 
of France bordering upon Spain, and return back after their buſi- 
neſs is over, with their wages. The reader may hence conceive - 

what 
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what terrible diſtreſs, and almoſt irremediable evil muſt .accrue 
from a failure in the arrival of the ſupplies from America, by a 
ſtoppage of the galleons, which is liable to happen only in time 
of war, the time when their preſence is moſt abſolutely neceflary : 
one cannot therefore ſufficiently wonder at the folly of an enemy, 
that long has, and ſtill might have continued to have enjoyed much 
advantage from a war between England and France; with the 
former of which too Spain at all times carried on the moſt 
beneficial part of her commerce, and can entertain the leaſt 
ſuſpicion of being injured by, if ſhe rightly conſidered, and was 
not made the tool and dupe of French artifice, who has. raſhly 
thrown up ſuch a happy opportunity, to embroil herſelf in war 
with a nation, only at preſent by far the moſt potent of any in 
in the univerſe, and to fight the cauſe of a people, diſpirited, 
beggared, and ſunk into the utmoſt contempt. What can a 
Britiſh adminiſtration, firm and true to its own, that 'is to fay, 
the intereſt of its country, fear from the junction of ſuch deſpi- 
cable foes; the one in the proſecution of a war, unjuſtly commenced 
by them, contrary to common faith and ſolemn treaty, having loſt 
all her moſt valuable poſſeſſions, like limbs ſevered from the bleeding 
body, and the other in the feeble, abje condition, above deſcribed. 
The Spaniſh monarchs having not been unapprized of the 
great diſadvantages their country laboured under, from being 
thus deprived by foreigners of the immenſe treaſures they draw 
from their mines, for the better ſecuring the commerce of their 
American dominions to the inhabitants of Old Spain, ſtrictly 
forbid 
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forbid all traffic in the Fe Indies between their ſubjects and 
thoſe of the colonies there, belonging to other nations ! But 
vain is it to imagine that Spaniards or any elſe will ſuffer the 
natural right of providing themſelves with conveniences to be taken 
from them; and that they will not endeavour to come at them 
by ſome clandeſtine means, while no care is taken ta obtain a 
pruper ſupply from the mother country. Much of the gold and 
filver therefore, that ſhould have paſſed into Spain by the galleons, 
has made its eſcape in this manner, eſpecially to Jamaica, ſrom 
whetice: the Spaniards at Carthagena, Porto Bello, Rio de la 
Hacha, arid qther places, have been ſupplied with European com- 
modities; notwithſtanding the great hazard they run in the ma- 
nagement of ſo dangerous a trade, - the lives both of buyers and 
ſellers. being equally expoſed, and often forfeited to what theit 
government, 1 pleaſed to call juſtice. It ſeems however to be our 
intereſt to put a ſtop to this contraband traffic, could we thereby 
| efſettually, procure the friendſhip of Spain, and engage them to 
pay in return a grateful regard to our commerce in particular. 
There i is a certain proportion of our goods. and manufactures, that 
will. be ever neceſſary to the inhabitants of Spaniſh America, and 
which they will have by ſome means or other: now it is cer- 
tainly preferable i in reſpect of ourſelves, that they ſhould purchaſe 
them in a fair and regular, rather than in a clandeſtine manner; 
which if it could be brought to bear, might ſettle a laſting, nay a | 
perpetual good underſtanding and harmony between two nations, 
whoſe mutual intereſt, it i is never to be at variance. 25 75 
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R the province of New Caftile, was dif by Chritopber Columbus, 
in his third voyage, and was ſo called by his ſailors, who were-moſt- 
of them natives of Old Cafiile, It afterwards obtained the name of the Caſtilla 
del Oro, from the large quantities of gold found therein, particularly in 
the diſtrict of Uraba. It is a very large territory, bounded. by the ſea on 
the north ; by Caribana and Guiana on the eaſt; by Peru and the river of 4 
the Amazons on the ſouth ; and by the Pacific Ocean on the welt: . As to the 
climate, it cannot be called either wholſome or pleaſant, fince in one part 
of the year they are ſcorched with the burning rays of the ſun, and in the 


other drowned with continual rains. The foil is very different; foi in ſame : 
B places, 
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places, thouzh there is a perpetual verdure, yet the trees produce little or no 
fruit, and in ether rts there is a vaſt plenty of all things, infomuch that 
they have two harveſts, and their meadows; feed prodigious, multitudes! of 
cattle. The mountains abound with tygers, and various ſorts of voracious 
animals. Rivers and rivulets there are in abundance ; but ſome of them are 
fo far from being wholſome, that their waters are dangerous, and not fit to 
be drunk. There were formerly very rich mines of gold in this province, but 
they are now in a manner exhauſted, yet ſome rem there are, as well 

as ſilver and ion mines} which have been fihde opened. On che ſea· coaſt 
there was once a very rich pearl fiſhery, but it is now in a great meaſure 
diſuſed. 

The natives of this part of America were never thoroughly conquered, 
and, in all human probability, never will; for on the one hand, they are 
a very warlike, gallant people, and on the other, they hate the Spaniards to 
a degree which words can hardly. &preſs. Our. privateers have frequently" 
made we, of chem in their expeditions, and have obſerved this averſion of 
theirs to the Spaniards extend ſo far as not to give or receive quarter 
from them. It is not, however, to be expected, that the Indians ſhould do 
much towards making an entire conqueſt of theſe parts from the Spaniards; 
firſt, becauſe they are not very numerous or powerful ; and, ſecondly, © be- 
cauſe they are of a fickle, inconſtant diſpoſition, and in reality not cordially 
affected to any Europeans, as may be caſily gathered from a compariſon of 
the many relations we have of the expeditions of the buccaneers into this pro- 
vince, which wy have nn more c f than any other. 
— 8 "A | She * 
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5 — larger than any 58 on this coaſt; the gulf of Paris divides 
[* it from the continent: between the moſt eaſtern point of this iſland and that 
of + Salinas on the main land are the outlets called Bocas del Drago, or the 
mouths of the dragon, through which the gulf. has a communication with 


the ſea ; theſe — were ſo called by Chr: gopher Columbus, on —_ 
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of che fwifidlelvof che current between them; The mat of #Trinidaticſid bb 
be inſalubrious, the iſland being very often covered with · thick fogs. Sie Walter 
Raleigh, who was there ſometime in the year 1 593, and examined it, ſays, 
that the northern part of it is high land; but that the foil is good, proper for 
planting of ſugar-canes; tobacco,” Fc. Here are ſeveral ſorts of animals, 
plenty of wild hogs, fiſh; fowl, and fruit. It alſo produces'maize, eaffava, 
and other roots; and, in general, all that is found in America. The amard. 
owned to Sir Valter that they found gold i in the tivers of this er but 
nothing in compariſon of what the main land produces. 

{ Notwithſtanding what Sir- Walter ſays, in regard to its ferdilty;” Maria 


$ ſpeaking of this ifland, looks upon it as not proper for any kind of production. 
The chief thing it abounds with is a kind of foſſil pitch, or bitumen; whichthe 


4 Spamards call Tierra de Brea; it is found in the eaſtern corner of this iſland, 

where there is ſuch a quantity of it, that they may carry ir away by ſhip 
loads, but the Spaniards pretend that it cannot be of any uſe, on account of 
its melting too eaſily by the heat of the ſun. The chief town of the iſle is 
St. Foſeph de Orunna, ſituated on the eaſtern ſhore, upon a ſmall. river: it 
| has a harbour for ſmall veſſels, a little fort, and a ry men to defend it. 


i enn {2s 
1 


latens or LA MARGARITA, "26. .3at 


AALLE D by Fa Spaniards Santa Margarita 4 las Cate, is ſdrocared 
from the Continent by a ſtreight eight leagues braad, and was diſ- 
reed by Cbriſtepber Columbus in the year 1498, in his third voyages it. i 
between 35 and 40 leagues in ompaſs, and as it is always verdant, affords 

a very agreeable prof] pect. The native Didians were formerly very nume; 
rous, though there is hardly any freſh water, but what they are obliged to 
fetch from the main. The iſland is fertile, abounding with paſtures, 
maize, and fruit. The Pearl fiſhery having rendered it very famous, the 
Spamard: built a Caſtle called Morpadre, on the eaſt cape. of the iſland. 
B 2 The 
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Tus chief town is in the middle of it, and not far from: this_ the vil- 


lage, called Macanas. The iſland is under a particular governor. When it was 
in its greateſt ſplendor, a prodigious number of boats were daily employed 
in fiſhing of pearl; for which purpoſe the Spaniardi made uſe of Negroes 
brought hither from Cape Verde, Guinea, and Angola; but the pearl oyſters 
being near exhauſted, this fiſhery is much declined. The. fifth of it belongs 


to the King of Spain, from whom the natives of this iſland obtained their 


liberty, becauſe they received the Spaniurdi without reſiſtance. The Dutch 


took this iſland in the year 1620, demoliſhed the caſtle, plundered the town, 


and catried the cannon away, ſince, which time the Spaniards are retired 
to the Maio; and the iſland i 18 inhabited only by the native 1 and er | 
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Tux Is:z or CUBAGUA, _ 


T's four Jeagues to the ſouth of L. 


rita. 


The ſoil of this place is 


very nitrous, and full of falt : there is no freſh water, and very few trees. 
The iſland is entirely over-grown with a kind of thiſtle, covered with long 


black thorns, which renders it almoſt i 


mals but rabbits, and ſome ſea-fowls. Oviedo ſays, that near the eaſtern 
point, a great quantity of a certain aromatical rofin is found ſwimming 
upon the waters, which is of ſome uſe among the druggiſts. | 
The iſle of Cubagua was very famous formerly, on account of its peas] 
fiſhery, and in thoſe times the Spaniards had built there a little town, under 
the name of New Cadiz. It remained inhabited as long as pearls were to be 


eee eee corey 


found in the neighbouring ſea; but it is now entirely un and not wid 


SALT 
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: SALT TORTUGA IsLaxD, 
85 0 called, 99 888 Dampier, to difinguiſh i it from the Shoats of Dry + 
Tortugas near. Cape Fhrida ; and from the-Ifle of Tortuga by Hiſpaniola 
is pretty large, ,uninhabited, and abounds with falt ; is about 14 leagues 
diſtant, weſterly from Margarita, and 20 from Cape Blanco, on the 
Main. The caſt. e end of Tortuga is full of rugged, bare, broken rocks. 
At the Pouch eaſt is an indifferent good road for ſhips, much frequented in 
peaceable times. by merchant-men that come hither to lade ſalt, during the 
. of May, June, July, and Auguſt, Near the weſt end of the iſſand,, 
on che ſouth ſide, is a ſmall harbour, and ſome freſh water. There are ſome 
goats on this iſland, but not many. The turtle or tortoiſe come upon the 
ſandy bays, to lay their e885. and from hence the iſland has its name. There 
is no ding any hs ſt in the road where the (alt. ponds are, or in the 
harbour. 


c MAN A «16: 


As built fourteen leagues to the ſouth of Margarita, on the conti- 

nent, by the Spanzards in 15 20, and called at firſt Nueva Corduba. It 
is defended by a ftrong caſtle, and the town ſtands near the entrance of a 
great gulph known by the name of Goffo de Carriaco, or of Cumana : to the 
northward, of this gulph are the ſalt pans of raya, near the cape of the 
ame name, Theſe pans produce 2 great quantity of ſalt, and are of 12792 
n to the inhabitants of theſe parts, 


PUERTO 


; along the. ſhore, in the twouths of ſeveral valleys, where there is very good 
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PUERTO DE LA GUAIRA, 


1 S above 60 leagues from Cumana, and 15 from Cape Blanco to the weſt, 


which cape is the eaſtermoſt Eoundary of the Caradas; this is the chief 
place on this coaſt, and is the'ſea-port-to Santiago de Leon de Caratas; and tho 
it has but a bad harbour, or rather an open road, yet it is much frequented by 
Spaniſh ſhipping, for the Dutch and Engiih anchor in the ſandy bays, that lie 


riding. The town, which is fituated at che fobt of a very high hill, is Open 
on the land fide, but has twö forts, and ſeveral batteries toward the ſea 
It was taken in the laſt century by Capt. Mrigbt and his privateers. 
This place was attacked in 1743, and the gatriſon commanded by Don 
Mar beo Gual, defended it agaitiſt a ſquadron of Bririſb ſhips of war, com- 


manded by admiral R, who Pombarded tlie ton, made ſome breacties 


N the fortifications, demoliſhed” their churches, and Blew up a magazitic; 
out there being only one landing-place, they did not attempt to diſembark; 
and moſt of the ſhips being ſo much damaged as to be entirely diſabled from 
continuing the attack, were ordered directly to Curgſ to refit ; when this came 
to be known by the garriſon, many of the inhabitants who had fled to the 
woods on the firſt appearance of the Britiſb fleet, returned to their houſes 
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8 a fortified town on the coaſt of Caracas, diſtant 20 leagues from Lo 
Guaira. We haye not been able to get any account of the trade or 
commerce of this place, and it Was but little known, before 1 143, | wh f | 
Commodore Knowles, after the repulſe at La Giarra, having tefitted"the 
ſquadron under his command, came, on the 1 5th of April, before this place, 
which was extremely well ſupplied with a garriſon of 1500 ſeamen and ſol- 
diers, 4000 Indians, Blacks, Gc. which the governor of the Caracas 


had ſent for the defence of the town. The Admiral having landed 1200 =_ 
| under 
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under the command of Major Lucas, on the ſea- beach, they were attacked 
in the night from the faſcine battery near Punta Brava, and being put into 
diforder,' retreated in confuſion, and re-imbarked ; but on the 24th the Ad- 
miral made a general attack on the caſtle and faſcine batteries, which laſted 
for ten hours with great obſtinacy on both ſides, and ſome of the ſhips 
having expended all their ammunition, and moſt of them being ſo ſhattered 
in their maſts and rigging as to be ſcarce able to ſet a ſail, the Admiral 
made a ſignal to cut, and ſailed to the Keys of Burburata to refit. his ſquadron. 


* 
* 
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SaNT1aGo- Ds Leon DE CARACAS, 


1 the metropolis af the province of Venezuela, five leagues within land 
from Puerto de la Guaira; it is a large, elegant, and wealthy place, built 
in the Spaniſh taſte, with broad, ſtrait ſtreets, above a mile long, interſeQing 
each other at right angles, with a handſome ſquare in the centre, where. 
moſt of the owners of the cocoa tree walks, that are in the valleys by the 
ſhore, and within land reſide ; the plantations being managed by overſeers 
and negroes. A Spaniard who was an acquaintance of Capt. Dampier, and 
had been there, told him, the town is very populous, and he judged it to be 
three times as big as the Groyxe, in Old Spain. The way to it is very winding, 
ſteep, and craggy, over a ridge of great hills, that cloſes up the valley, It 
is in a large ſavana that is ſeyen- miles long, and in ſome places about two 
miles over, that abounds with cattle, and is terminated on the eaſt by im- 
menſe high hills, and on the weſt by ſome much ſmaller, between which 
run ſeveral ſtreams of water, that unite into a great river, navigable- 
many miles before it enters into the ſea, The coaſt here is very 
remarkable, being a continued tract of bigh ridges of hills, and ſmall 
valleys, intermixed for about 20 leagues, ſtretching eaſt and weſt, but in 
ſuch a manner, that the ridges of hills, and the valleys, alternately run point- 
ing upon the ſhore from ſouth to north. Theſe hills are barren, except the 
lower ſides of them, which are covered with ſome of the ſame rich black 
mould that fills the valleys, and is very good. In ſome of the valleys there: 


15 
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is a ſtrong red clay, but in general they are ont een well watered, 
and inhabited by Spaniards and negroes. 
All this coaſt at different ſeaſons of the year, enjoys a ary! Wandesse ; 
in other reſpects likewiſe it is very healthy, and has a ſweet clear air: The 
Spamarts have look - outs or ſcouts on the hills, breaſt-works in the val 
leys, and moſt of their negroes are furniſhed with arms alſo for the defence 
of the bays. The Dutch have a profitable trade here almoſt to themſelves: 


Dampier ſays, he has known. three or four great ſhips at a time on the coaſt. 
They carry thither all ſorts of European commodities, eſpecially linen, | 


making vaſt returns, chiefly in ſilver and ct. 
The cocoa tree grows here in abundance, and is their chief wealth, The 
trunk of it is about a foot and a half thick, and from ſeven to eight feet high, 
the branches large and ſpreading like an oak, the nuts are encloſed in 
cods ſhaped like a large cucumber. There may be commonly 20 or 
o of theſe cods on a tree, the rind of them is about half an inch thick, 


3 
brittle, and harder than that of a lemon; they neither ripen, nor ate gathered 
at once, but all in about the ſpace of a month, ſome before others; 


when gathered, they lay them in ſeveral heaps to ſweat, and then burſting 
the ſnell with their hands, they extract the nut, which is enloſed in à whitiſh, 
clammy ſubſtance. The nuts lie cloſe ſtowed in rows like the grains of 
maize; there are generally from 18 to 24 in a cod, which are big or ſmall in 
proportion to the ſize of the latter. They are then dried in the ſun, and will 
keep ſo well, that even falt water will not hurt them. There are from 

oo to 1000 or 2000 trees' in a walk or cocoa plantation. Theſe nuts are 


5 
paſſed in change for money, and uſed as ſuch in the bay of Campeucly. 


MAR A CAI B o, 


* a ſmall, but rich town in the province of Venezuela, ſituated on 
the weſtern banks of the lake of the ſame name, about eight 
leagues from its mouth. It is extremely well built, has ſeveral ſtately houſes, 


very regular, and adorned with balconies which command a fine pro- 
ſpect 
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ſpect of the lake. Here are about 4000 inhabitants, of which Boo 
are able to bear arms. The Governor is ſubordinate to the Governor of Tierra 
Firma, Here is a large parochial church, an hoſpital, and four convents. 
Veſſels under 30 tons are continually coming hither, with manufactures and 
merchandiſes from the places near the lake, which are bought up by the Spa- 
niards for other markets. Ships are built at Maracaibo, which trade all over 
America, this place being very commodious for ſhip-building. The las, 
or rather gulf, on which the town ſtands is near 140 miles long, and, in 
ſome parts, 40 in breadth, running from ſouth to north, and emptying itſelf 
into the North Sea. There is a bar at the entrance, which is well de- 
fended by ſtrong forts; Sir Henry Morgan paſſed by them, plundered ſeve- 
ral Spaniſh towns on the coaſts,” and defeated a ſquadron which had been 
ſent to intercept him. 

As the tide flows into this lake, its water is ſomething brackiſh, notwith- 
ſtanding the many rivers it receives. It abounds with all forts of fſh, ſome of 
which are very large. By the navigation of this lake the inhabitants of dom 
zucla ou on a 0 with thoſe of Neu Granada. 


_— 


Rio vs LA HACHA, 


S the capital of a province bearing the fame name, and lies about 40 
leagues eaſt of Santa Martha. The Spaniards formerly called it Nueſtra 
Senora de los Nieves, and afterwards De hos Remedios. It is ſituated on the banks 
of the Rio de la Hacha, near the ſea coaſt, and upon a little hill. It con- 
tains not much above 100 houſes. 

This town has been ſeveral times taken by the buccaneers, the Spaniards 
were at laſt ſo diſheartened, that in 1682 they deſerted it, but within a ſhort 
time after ſettled here again, and have ſince fortified it, 

In the open country the Indians are free from the Spaniſh yoke, though they 
permit their prieſts to viſit them. They ſubſiſt chiefly by grazing their cat- 


* every man marking his own, and thereby ſecuring his property ; but 
a as 
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as to the lands they are common to all, and they have only a property in the 
ground round their houſes, which is encloſed by a fence. 

As ſoon as the Spaniſh galleons are ſeen at this port, expreſſes are ſent 
to all the ſettlements in the country, to give them notice to prepare their 


treaſure for the fairs of Carthagena and Puerto Velo, Its harbour is quite 
open, and has no defence againſt the northern winds. The diſtrict of Ri 
de la Hacha is very fruitful ; produces much gold and precious ſtones, and 


abounds in ſalt. Formerly a pearl fiſhery was carried on near this town, 
which brought great riches to its inhabitants. 


* 


Santa MART H A, i 
T* 40 leagues north eaſt from Cartbagena, the capital of a province of the 

ſame name, ſituated near the ſea, in a very wholeſome ſpot, and at the foot 
of one of thoſe prodigious mountains which are a part or continuation of the 


Cordillera or Andes, whoſe ſummits are generally hidden in the clouds; but 
in clear weather, when the tops appear, are covered with ſnow. The city 


was formerly very populous, but is now much decayed, occaſioned by the 
Spaniſh fleet's not touching there, as they anciently uſed to do. The houſes, 
in general, are built with canes, and covered with palmetto leayes, and 
ſome with pantiles. The governor of the province, together with the other 
officers, reſides here. It is the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the metropolitan 
of New Granada. The inhabitants trade with the Indians in the neighbour- 
hood, who bring hither earthen ware and cotton ſtuffs. The country round 
the city produces but few cattle, being extremely mountainous; and the 

Spaniards who inhabit it are but few. | 
Sir Francis Drake in 1525, entirely ruined this town; the next year Sir 
Anthony Shirley plundered it. In 1630 it was ravaged by the Dutch, and 
fince has been taken ſeveral times by our buccaneers, which had fo impove- 
riſhed the place, that in 1681 they ſcarcely thought it worth pillaging. | 
At a league and a half diſtant from Santa Martha are large ſalt- ponds, 
from whence they extract very good ſalt, and carry it into the neighbouring 
provinces, 
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provinces. Between the city and the mountains of the Andes, which are 
rocky and barren, the land is level, and produces abundance of oranges, 
lemons; pine-apples, and grapes. In ſome places there are gold-mines, and 
in others precious ſtones of great value. A 
The harbour of Santa Martha is very large and ſafe, and covered by two 
ſmall iſlands, with very good anchoring ground, and a place very fit for 
careening veſſels: there is alſo good conveniency for watering of ſhips, and 
cutting of wood. The inhabitants ſend their goods to Carthagena. 

All along this coaſt from Ia Trinidad to Carthagena there uſed to be pearl 
fiſheries, of which we ſhall give the reader fome account, though they are 
almoſt, if not quite diſuſed. They were, ſtrictly ſpeaking, five ; the firſt 
was at Cubagua, a ſmall iſland lying between Margarita and the continent ; 
the pearls here ſeldom exceeded five carrats, but to ballance this they were 
found in great quantities. The ſecond was at the iſle of Margarita, or Ile of 
Pearls, where they found the largeſt, fineſt, and moſt regular of any in 
the Ne- Indies. The third was the fiſhery of Cumanagota, 20 leagues ſouth 
of Tortuga, and 26 leagues ſouth-eaſt of Cape Blanco, at the bottom of the 
gulph of Caracas, on the coaſt of the Caracas. The fourth fiſhery was: 
that which the Spaniards ſtiled La Rancheria, at the mouth of the Ry d 
la Hacha. The fifth was the fiſhery of Se. Martha, at 60 leagues diftance 
from the former. The time of fiſhing is from the month of Octaber to the: 
month of March, at which time there fail from Carthagena ten or twelve 
barks, convoyed by ſome men of war, ſtyled the Armadilla; and theſe having 
made their tour, return again to the ſame port, which is the centre of the 
pearl trade. Theſe barks have an admira]}, which is ſtyled J Capitana, on 
board whereof all the oyſters that are taken in the day are depoſited at night. 
Some of the ſlaves who are made uſe of in diving will continue under water 
near a quarter of an hour, and then bring up with them a little baſket of oy- 
ſters. The pearl oyſter, or mother of pear], as it is uſually called, is three or 
four times as big as another oyſter, and contains uſually ten or twelve pearls 
of different fizes. The ripeſt and largeſt appear firſt, the ſmaller and. rawer- 
lie deeper in the ſhell, When the oyſters are brought on ſhore, they bury 
them in the ſand, till, by the heat of the ſun, they corrupt and open of 
themſelves, and the pearls are diſcovered; in ſome they find many in ſome few; 
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and in ſome none at all; they are afterwards taken out, cleaned, dried,” and 
then paſſed through a kind of ſieve, in order to diſtinguiſh their fizes ; 
ſuch as ate very ſmall are fold for ſeed pearl, and the reſt according to cheit 
magnitudes Pearls have been always eſteemed; the Indians ſet a great value 

upon them, before any Europeans came amongſt them. The beauty and ex- 
cellence of pearls conſiſts in their ſhape and water; thoſe that are perfectly 
round are molt eſteemed, and next to theſe pear pearls. In Europe we 
eſteem moſt the white or clear water; but the Indians and Arebiens prefer 
the. yellow, provided the pearls be perfectly ripe. The great diſtinction 
between oriental and occidental pearl conſiſts in this, that the latter have a 
caſt of lead in their. colour, however ripe or perfect, which abates their 
value; and yet Taverner ſpeaks of fix pearls which came from the ef- 
Indies, perfectly round and black, which, one with another, weighed twelve 
carrats, and were eſteemed at a high rate. Seed pearls, for the uſe of the 
- apothecaries, are worth about a crown an ounce ; ſmall pearls, bored, are 
worth from one to three crowns an ounce ; a round ripe pearl of a carrat 
weight may be worth about ten ſhillings ; of two carrats about three 
pounds ; of four carrats about fifteen pounds; and a very perfect pearl of 
ten carrats, or the largeſt ſize, is eſteemed at about two hundred pounds. 
Wben pearls are very perfect, and much above this ſize, they have no re- 
gular price, but are eſtimated merely by fancy: thus the fine pearl which 
the king of Spain has, called la Peregrina, which weighs fifteen carrats, or 
ſomiewhat leſs; is ſaid to be worth twenty thouſand pounds. Pear pearls 
are about a third leſs in value than round. 1 
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CARTHAGENA, 


15 the capital of a province of the ſame name. The bay and the country 
4 round Carthagena, anciently called Calamari, were diſcovered in 1 5a, 
by Roderigo de Baſtides. The Indians being naturally a very warlike people, 
the very women ſhared in defending the country. Their uſual arms were 
bows and arrows, the points of which they ſo poiſoned with the juice of 
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certain hetbs; that the ſlighteſt wounds made by them were mortal. Oviedo 
being, with ſeveral of his predeceſſors, baffled in their repeated attempts, 
the conqueſt of this place, the peopling of the city, and reducing it into a 
colony and govetninent were compleated: by Don Pedro de Heredia, in 1583, 
From ſeveral natural advantages, particularly that of its fine ſituation, it was 
raiſed into an epiſcopal ſee. 

The French invaded it under the conduct of a Corfican pilot in 1 844. | 
In 158; this place was taken by, Sir Francis Drake, with a body of 
2300 land- forces: they kept poſſeſſion of it fix weeks, and haying burnt a 
part of the city, received 30,000 pounds ſterling in ſpecie, for the ranſom 
of the remainder of it. The next year it was ſubdued by Capt. Chriflopher 
Carliſle with oo men, Who took from this place above 30 pieces of brafs 
cannen, beſides other treaſure, A very ſhort time after five French priva- 
teers took it again, and carried off a booty worth 1 50,000 ducats, but burnt - 
the place, which was newly repaired, to the ground.: In 1697 the Sieur de 
Pointis undertook to plunder it with a fquadron of French men of war, on 
board of which there were 4,175 men; at St. Domingo he was joined by a. 
{quadron of buccaneers, conſiſting of fix ſhips, and about 1500 men, with- 
out whole aſſiſtance, in all probability, he had miſcarried. The place made 
a vigorous reſiſtance, . but was at length taken, though not without conſide- 
rable loſs to the French, We haye various accounts of the plunder which 
they carried off: but the moſt authentic compute it at two millions ſterling, 
at the leaſt, Beſides what the buccaneers carried off, who, being diſſatisfied 
with their ſhare, returned again, and re-took poſſeſſion of the city, notwith- 
ſtanding the former compoſition, ſtripping the inhabitants of five hundred 
thouſand pounds more. 

Since this time the city. of Carthagena has been thoroughly repaired, or 
rather rebuilt, and better fortified than ever. There are in it five churches 
befides the cathedral, which is in itſelf a noble ſtructure, its inſide being 
as richly furniſhed, as its outſide is magnificent. There are alſo eleyen con- 
vents, a ſine palace fot the governor, a ſumptuous town-houſe and cuſtom- 
houſe , and a prodigious trade is driven on by the merchants ſettled here, 
eſpecially 3 in pearls, emeralds, indigo, cochineal, and other rich goods. As 
to the number of perſons who inhabit this city, it is not eaſy to have an exact 
account of them; a French officer who was there in 1730, judged there 

might 
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might be about twenty-four thouſand perſons ; that is to ſay about four thou- 
ſand Spaniards, and the reſt creoles, negroes, c. | - 
The city is ſituated on a ſandy iſland, which forming a narrow paſſage 
on the 8. W. opens a communication with that part called Tierra Bomba; 
as far as Boca Chica on the north ſide, the land is fo narrow, that before 
the wall was begun, the diſtance from ſea to ſea was only 30 fathoms, but 
afterwards the land enlarging by means of the wall, forms another iſland 
on this fide, and the whole city is, except in theſe two places, which are 
very narrow, entirely ſurrounded with water; it communicates by 4 wooden 
bridge, with a large ſuburb called Xemani, built on another iſland, which 
is alſo annexed by a wooden bridge to the continent. The fortifica- 
tions both of the city and ſuburbs are conſtructed in the modern manner, 
and lined with free-ſtone. The garriſon in time of peace, conſiſts of ten 
companies of regulars, each containing 77 men, officers included, beſides 
ſeveral companies of militia, The whole city and ſuburbs are commanded 
by the caſtle of St. Lazaro, which lies on an eminence, from whence is 
feen an enchantiug view of the country and coaſt to a great diſtance, The 
city and ſuburbs are well laid out, the ſtreets ſtrait, broad, uniform, and 
well paved. The houſes are moſtly built of ſtone, and have but one ſtory. 
All the churches and convents are of a proper architecture; but there appears 
fomething of poverty in the ornamental part, and ſome want what even de- 
cency might require. Carthagena, together with its ſuburbs, is equal to a city 
of the third rank in Europe. It is well peopled, though moſt of its inhabitants 
are deſcended from the Indian tribes. The governor reſides in the city, which 
till the year 1739 was independent of the military governments. In civil 
affairs an appeal lies to the audience of Santa Fe; and a viceroy of 
Santa Fe being that year created, under the title of viceroy of New 
Granada, the government of Carthagena became ſubject to him alſo in 


military affairs. The firſt viceroy was lieutenant-general Don Sebaſtian- 


de Eflava, who defended Carthagena againſt the Enghſh in 1741. 
Carthagena has alſo a biſhop, whole ſpiritual is of the ſame extent with 
the military and civil juriſdiftions. The chapter is compoſed of the biſhop. 


and prebends. Here is alſo a court of inquiſition whoſe power is very extenſive. 
Befides: 
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Befides theſe tribunals, the policy and adminiſtration of juſtice in the city, 


is under a ſecular magiſtracy, conſiſting of regidores, out of whom every 
year are choſen two alcaldes. There is alſo an office of revenue under an 
accomptant and treaſurer, where the taxes and monies belonging to the king 
are received, and proper iſſues directed. A perſon of the law alſo reſides 
here, with the title of Auditor de /2 Gente de Guerra, who determines pro- 
ceſſes. 

Carthagena bay is one of the beſt in this country. It extends two leagues 
and a half from north to ſouth, and has ſafe anchorage, though the many 
ſhallows at the entrance make a careful ſteerage neceſſary. It abounds 
with great variety of fiſh, the moſt common are the ſhad and turtle ; 
but it is alſo infeſted with a great number of ſharks. In this bay the galleons 
from Spain wait for the arrival of the Peru fleet at Panama, and on the firſt 
advice of this they ſail away for Puerto Velos; but at the end of the fair held 
at that town, return into this bay, and after victualling, put to ſea again im- 
mediately. During their abſence the bay is very little frequented ; the coun- 
try veſſels, which are only a few bilanders and feluccas, ſtay no longer than 
to careen and fit out for ſea, 

The climate is very hot from May to November, which is the winter 
here; there is almoſt a continual ſucceſſion of thunder, rain, and tempeſts ; 
ſo that the ſtreets have the appearance of rivers, and the country of an ocean; 
from this, otherwiſe ſhocking inconvenience, they fave water in reſervoirs, 
as the wells ſupply them only with a thick, brackiſh fort, not fit to drink. 


From December to April is the ſummer here, in which there is an invariable 


continuation of exceſſive heat, which makes the complexions of the inhabi- 
tants ſo wan and livid, that one would imagine them but newly recovered 


from a violent fit of ſickneſs : yet they enjoy a good ſtate of health, and live 


even to eighty and upwards. The ſingularity of the climate occaſions diſ- 
tempers as peculiar; the moſt ſhocking is the fever, attended with the black 


vomit, which moſtly affects ſtrangers, and rages among the ſeamen; it 


laſts about three or four days, in which time the patient either recovers or 

dies, (for it is very acute) and on recovery he is never troubled with it again. 

Another diſtemper peculiar to the inhabitants is the mal de ſan Lazaro, or 
; leproſy 
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leproſy, which is common and contagious : nor is the itch lefs frequent 
or communicative, and it is dangerous to attempt the cure, when it has 
once gained ground; in its, firſt ſtage they anoint with a. kind of earth 
called Maguimagui. The Culebrilia, or little ſnake, is particular to this cli- 
mate, which cauſes a round inflamed tumour, that often terminates in a 
mortification. Spaſms and convulſions are very common bere, and frequently 
prove mortal. The principal trees for ſize are the caoba, or mahogany, caſhue, 
the cedar, the Santa Maria, and the balſam tree. Of the firſt are made the 
canogs,. and champagnes, uſed for fiſhing, and for the coaſt and river trade. 

The reddiſh cedar is pre ferable to the whitiſh. The 8. Maria and balſam 
trees, beſides the uſefulneſs of their timber, which, like the others, are com- 
pat, fragrant, and finely grained, diſtil thoſe admirable balſams, maria oil, 

and balſam of To/u, ſo called from an adjacent village, where it is found in the 
greateſt quantities. The manzanilla is remarkable for its poiſonous fruit; 
the antidote is common oil: the wood is variegated like marble. It is 
dangerous to lie under this tree, for even its droppings ſwell the body, which 
is only cured by repeated ointments and cooling draughts. The very beafts 
themſelves avoid the tree by inſtinct, and never approach it. The palm trees 
are of four ſpecies: the fis{t produce cocos or coco nuts; the ſecond dates; 
the third, called palna real, a very diſagreeable fruit, leſs than the date; and 
the fourth, called corozo, a fruit larger than the date, of exquiſite taſte, and 
greatly uſed in making cooling and wholſome draughts. Palm wine is ex- 
tracted from all the four, which ferments for five or ſix days, and is then 
applied to uſe: it is of a whitiſh colour, very rich and racy, and is the fa- 
vourite liquor of the Indians and negroes. The guiacum and ebony trees are 
equally common here; being the moſt firm and compact of all wood. The 
ſenſitive plant is found in great plenty. The bejuco with, or vine here 
bears a fruit called habilla, or bean, very bitter, but one of the moſt ef- 
fectual antidotes againſt the bites of vipers and ſerpents; perſons who fre- 
quent the woods eat of this valuable habilla, and then are no way ap- 


prehenſive from the bite, though ever ſo venomous. There are ſeveral 


tame animals here as the horſe, cow, and the hog, &c. the fleſh of the 


latter is ſaid to exceed the beſt in Europe; while that of the former is dry 


and 
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and unpalatable, becauſe they cannot fatten upon account of the exceſſive 
heats. Poultry, pigeons, partridges and geeſe are very good, and in great 
plenty. There is alſo plenty of deer, rabbits, and wild boars called ſajones. 

The tigers make great havock among the animals. Here are foxes, arma- 
dillos, lizards, ardillas, ſquirrels, and an innumerable variety of monkeys. 
The bat is very remarkable; for the people being obliged, on account of 
the heat, to leave their windows open all night, the bats get in at them, 
and open the veins of any part of the: body they find naked, ſo that the blood 
flows from the orifice in ſuch. quantities, that their ſleep often proveth their 
paſſage to eternity. Snakes, vipers, centipes, and all other poĩſonous rep- 
tiles are here as common as in other parts. Barley, wheat, and other ef- 
culent grains of Europe, are little known; maize and rice, of which they 
make their bolla, or bread, - abound even to exceſs. The beſt fort of bolla is 
kneaded with milk. Among the negroes the caſſava bread is moſt common; 
it is made of the roots of yuca, yams; and moniatos, the upper ſſcin of 
which they ſtrip off, and grate the inſide into water. There is great plenty 
of camotes, in taſte like Malaga potatoes, uſed both as pickles, and roots 
with meat. Plantations of ſugar canes abound, - ſo as greatly to lower the 
price of honey, and a great part of the juice of theſe canesis: diſtilled into 
ſpirits : they grow ſo quick as to be cut twice a year. Great numbers of 
cotton trees grow here, thoſe which are planted and cultivated are reckoned: 
the beſt ; the cotton of both is ſpun, and made into ſeveral forts of ſtuffs for 
the negroes. 

The cacao trees, from which chocolate is made; 6280 here, and the cho- 
colate is more eſteemed than that of other countries; efpecially the chocolate 
of the Magdalena, which is highly valued, and by way of diſtin&ion, in 
preference to that of the Caracas, is fold by millares,—The cacao nuts of 
which chocolate is made, are fold by the fanega of 115 pounds, or in ſome 
places 110, except that of Maracaibo, which weighs only 96 pounds. 
Chocolate is allowed to have theſe four good qualities: firſt, it is very 
cooling; ſecondly, very nouriſhing, and of eaſy digeſtion; thirdly, very 
proper to repair the exhauſted ſpirits and decayed ſtrength; and laſtly, very 
proper to preſerve the health, and prolong the lives of old men. This is. 
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moſt valuable treaſure which nature could have beſtowed on this country. 
The fruits peculiar to the country, are the pine-apple, which from its 
beauty, ſmell, and taſte is ſtiled by way of preference, the queen of 
fruits; the papapays, guanabanas, guayabas, ſapotes, mameis, plantanes, 
cocos, which is a ſpecies of the palm- tree, and many others. Le- 
mons are ſcarce; but that defect is remedied by a great plenty of limes 
called here ſutiles, the juice of which the inhabitants of Carthagena uſe in 
all their cooketies. As grapes, almonds and olives are not natural here, the 
country is deſtitute. of wine, oil, and raiſins, with which it is ſupplied from 
Europe; therefore theſe articles are exceſſively dear, and this want ſometimes 
occaſions epidemical diſorders among thoſe who have been uſed to wine, for 
being deprived thereof, they often loſe their digeſtive faculty. The want of 
oil is ſupplied by hog's lard, and inſtead of lamps they uſe tallow-candles, 
ſo that they want oil only for their falads. Among the nobility and better 
ſort their moſt luxurious'difh. is the agico ; which confiſts of pork: fried, 

birds of ſeveral kinds, plantanes, maize paſte, and ſeaſonings made of pi- 
mento or agi. 

The bay of Carthagena is the firſt place in. America at which the galleons 
are allowed to unload at, and therefore enjoys the firſt fruits of commerce, 
by the public ſales made there. Thoſe fales, though not accompanied with 
all the forms uſed at Porto-Velo fair, are yet very conſiderable; for the 
traders at Santa Fe, Popayan, and Quito, lay out not only their whole ſtock, 
but alſo the monies entruſted to them by commiſſions for ſeveral forts of 
goods, and thoſe ſpecies of proviſions which are moſtly. wanted in their re- 
ſpective countries. The two provinces. of Santa Pe and Popayan have no 
other way of ſupplying themſelves with Proviſions but from Cartbagena. 
Their traders bring gold and ſilver ſpecie, ingots, duſt, and alſo: emeralds; 
for, beſides the ſilver mines worked at Santa Fe, which daily encreaſe by 
freſh diſcoveries, there are others that yield the fineſt emeralds; but the 
value of thoſe: gems being at preſent fallen in Europe, and particularly 
in, Spain, the trade of them, formerly ſo conſiderable, is now greatly 
leſſened, and, conſequently the reward for finding them. All theſe mines 
produce great quantities of gold, which is carried to Coco, and there pays 


one 
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one fifth to the king. The little fair at Carthagena occaſions a great num- 
ber of ſhops to be opened, and filled with all kinds of merchandize, the 
profit partly refulting to Spaniardi (who come in the galleons, and are either 
recommended to, or are in partnerſhip with the cargadores or traders, who 
bring European goods) and partly to thoſe already ſettled in the city. The 
cargadores furniſh the former with goods, though to no great value, in order 
to gain their cuſtom : and the latter, as perſons whom they have already 
experienced to be good and honeſt dealers, and both in proportion to the 
quickneſs of their fale. This is a time of univerſal profit; to ſome from letting 
lodgings and ſhops, to fome from the increaſe of their reſpective trades, 'and 
to others from the labour of their negroes and ſlaves, whoſe. pay alſa.is pro- 
portionally increaſed, as they do more work in this buſy time ; nor is it un- 
common for theſe laft, from this briſkneſs of trade, to purchaſe their freedoms 
and (ct up for themſelves. By the increaſe. of ſtrangers, ſometimes to one 
half of the uſual number of people, the confurnption, and conſequently: the 
price of proviſions and other articles advance; from which thoſe who bring 
them to market make great advantages. WS, a 
This commercial tumult Jaſts only while the galleons continue in the bay, 
to which hurry the tiempo maerto, or dead time, ſucceeds. The ſmall trade 
carried on during this calm ſeaſon, conſiſts. of a few billanders from La Tri- 
nidad, the Havana, and St. Domingo, bringing leaf tobacco, ſnuff, ſugars, 
and returning with Magdalena cacao or chocolate, earthen ware, rice, and 
other goods wanted in thoſe iflands, and even of theſe ſmall veſſels one is 
ſcarcely. feen for two or three months together. The ſame may be ſaid of 
thoſe which go from Cartbagena to Nicaragua, Vera Crua, Hondiiras, and 
other parts; but the moſt frequent trips are made to Puerta Vel, Chagre, 
or Santa Martha. And the reaſon why this commerce is not carried on 
more briſkly is, becauſe that moſt of thoſe places are naturally furniſhed; 
with the fame kind of proviſions, and are under no neceſſity of trafficking; 
with each other. Another branch of the commerce of this place during the 
tiempo muerto is carried on with the towns and villages of its own juriſdiction; 
from whence are brought all kinds of neceſſaries, moſtly in canoes, and 
champanas, a ſort of boats very proper for rivers :. their returns confiſt moſtly: 
(ITY D 2 of. 
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of goods for apparel, which the traders purchaſe from the galleons, &c. No 


eatables pay any duty to the king, and any perſon may in his own houſe kill 
any number of pigs he thinks he ſhall ſell that day, no falted pork being 
eaten here, the exceſſive heat ſoon'cortupting it. All imports from Spain, 
as brandy, wine, oil, almonds, raiſins, pay a duty, and are afterwards fold 
without any farther charge, except what' is paid by the retailers as a tax 
for their ſhop or ſtall. Beſides theſe goods which keep alive this ſlender in- 
land commerce, here is an office for the aſſiento of negroes, where they are 
brought, and as it were kept for pledges, till ſuch perſons as want them on 
their eſtates come to purchaſe them ; negroes being generally employed in 
husbandry, and other laborious country works. This indeed gives ſome life 
to the trade of Cartbagena, though it is no weighty article. 

On the eaſt fide of the harbour there is a fafe landing-place at Cavalh, 
about three leagues from Carthagena ;' and a pretty good horſe-road in the 
ſummer months to Texar de Gracia, within three miles of Carthagena, 
from whence is a coach road into the city. About 150 paces from the 
bottom of the hill of SF. Lazaro there is a bye road to the city over a 
narrow neck of land near St, Catharine's gate, where there is a water to 
croſs of about 30 paces over, which generally takes the horſes up to their 
girths: by this neck of land and the high road above-mentioned” are the 
only great entrances into Carthagena. At Texar de Gracia, Boſque, Alfivia, 
and /2 Quinta there are good landing places, and very fine ciſterns for 
water. The communication by the great road to the city can be cut off by 
a line from the great lake to the bay, which is about a _ of a alley 
the road is there narrow, and moſtly through a wood. 

In March 1739-40, Admiral Vernon with the Britiſh fleet caſt Ra in 
the open bay, called Playa Grande, before this city, bombarded it, and 
damaged the principal church, the jeſuits college, the cuſtom-houſe, and 
beat down ſeveral. houſes, . and by a ſhell thrown into the ſouth baſtion 
ſilenced a battery of ten guns; but not having a ſufficient force to attempt 
the total reduction of this place, coaſted the ſhore towards Boca Chica, and 


_ failed to Porto Velo, and reduced fort Chagre ; but afterwards being rein- 


forced by Sir Chalner Ogle s ſquadron, with tranſports and troops from Eng- 
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land, the next year Admiral Vernon and Sir Chaloner Ogle, with the Britih 
fleet and tranſports arrived off this city on the 4th of March, they landed the 
forces under the command of General Fentworth, who opened the ſiege of 
Boca Chica on the gth, which, after a great oppoſition, was taken on the 
25th, when the boom was cut, on which our ſhips entered the harbour, and 
took poſſeſſion of Caftillo Grande, without oppoſition, on the 31ſt. —The 
whole army landed on the 5th of April near La Quinta, and entered the 
convent of La Popa without oppoſition. On the 8th it was determined to 
attack the fort of Sr. Felipe de Baraxas (called by the Engliſh, fort St. Lazar} 
which commanded the city, and had been reconnoitred by our engineers, 
who affirmed, that the walls might be eaſily eſcaladed, as there was no ditch 
at the foot of it, and that the road leading up the hill to it was broad, and of 
an eaſy aſcent, and that there was a wooden door on the left of the fort, 
which might be forced without much difficulty. Accordingly, before break 
of day on the gth, the troops began to mount the hill, but that diviſion, 
which was, by order, to have gone up an open acceſſible road, was, in the 
dark, by a fatal miſtake (as it was faid of the guide) led up the centre, where 
the aſcent is very ſteep, and the ground broken : ſome of the moſt forward 
gained the top, and puſhed on to the enemy's entrenchments, but not being 
immediately ſuſtained, by reaſon of the great difficulty found in mounting 
the hill, and that the reſt of the platoons advanced ſlowly with the ſtreet- 
firing, they were moſt of them killed or wounded, Soon after day-break 
it was diſcovered that the enemy had aſſembled out of the city, upon the hill, 
a force ſuperior to this detachment, and the General, finding it was too late 
to puſh forward in the attack, ordered them to retreat. In this ſkirmiſh,” 
the Engliſb loſt 179 killed, 459 wounded, and fix taken priſoners. 
After the miſcarriage of this ſcheme, the troops ſickened ſurpriſingly faſt, 
and thoſe that were killed being eſteemed the flower of the army, the Ge- 
neral declared he was no longer in a condition to defend himſelf, and much 
leſs to carry on a fiege againſt the place, and in a general council of war of 
ſea and land officers held on the 15th, they came to a reſolution, upon the 
General's repreſentation of the bad ſtate of the army, to have the cannon 


and forces reimbarked with all convenient ſpeed, and the 17th in the night - 
all 
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the troops were accordingly taken off the ſhore, the fortifications already 
taken were blown up, and by the 12th of May, the whole fleet and tranſ- 
ports left Carthagena. | | 

It was reported, in the beginning of the preſent year, that great part of 
Carthagena was deſtroyed by an earthquake in 1761, but as the particulars: 
of that dreadful account are not yet come to hand, we ſhall decline ſaying 
any more about it, only that we hope it is not true. | | 
1 5 0111239163 | | Fei | 
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8 25 leagues to the ſouthward of Cartbagena; ſeveral branches of the Rio 
del Sinu enter this bay, in which a fleet of ſhips may ride at anchor in 


five or fix fathom. water, ſafe from moſt winds. 
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8 very large, but the depth at the entrance is not anſwerable to the width 
of the mouth. About nine leagues to the N. W. from this gulf lies the 
Golden Hand; and not far diſtant the bay of Caledonia, in which is very 
good anchorage, and great plenty of excellent water. In 1699 ſeveral 
natives of Scotland formed a ſettlement here, calling it New Caledonia, 
and reported that the fertility of the ſoil, and pleaſantneſs of the place 
is equal to any in America; that they found a conſiderable quantity of gold 
in digging the earth, and that many ſcore. acres of wood- land having been 
cleared, was, in a few months after, as much over-grown as if no body had 
been there. This ſettlement however was abandoned in the year 1700, 
through the neglect and miſmanagement of the undertakers, who neither 


ſent out proper perſons, nor ſupplied thoſe they did ſend with proviſions. 
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SAMBALLAS ISLANDS, 


ALLED by the Spaniards, Nas de San Blas, extending to a very 
<p conſiderable diſtance — the northern ſhore of the iſthmus, with the 
adjacent country; and its hills and foreſts, of perpetual verdure, form a lovely 
proſpe& from the ſea. Theſe iſlands lie in cluſters, and between moſt of 

them are navigable channels, the fea betwixt them and the ſhore being na- 
vigable for their whole extent, and affording every where good atichorage in 
firm, ſandy ground, with ſafe landing either on the ifland or the main. 
In this long channel a number of ſhips may always find ſhelter in all winds, 
ſo that formerly it was the general rendezvous for all the privateers on this 
coaſt. Moſt of theſe iſlands are low, flat, and ſandy, covered with a variety 
of trees, and abounding with ſhell-fiſh of ſeveral kinds: ſome of them alſo 
afford ſprings of freſh water, and convenient places for carcening ſhips. The 
long channel between the Samballas and the iſthmus, is from two to four 
miles in breadth, extending from point Samballas to the gulph of - Darien : 
the whole coaſt of the iſthmus is full of _ bays, with many brooks of 
freſh water. £ 
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Tun BASTIMENTOS, 


RE a ſew iſlands about a mile or two to the weſtward of Somballas 

illands, in the mouth of the bay of Nombre de Dios, and about half 
a mile, or more, from the ſhore; famous now for admiral Hafer s having con- 
tinued à long while before them with a Hritiſs ſquadron ſome years ago. 
Theſs ĩſlands are for tho moſt part pretty high ; on one of them there is 4 
ſpring of very good water; and all of them together make a very good Har- 
bour ; between them and the iſthmus there is a good entrance in with the 
ſex wind between the eaſtermoſt iſland and the next to it, and UT OUT WR g 
the- land wind the ſame way, this being the chief paſſage: ws 
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NOMBRE DE DIOS, 


W 48 deſtroyed in its infancy by * a of Darien. Some years 
after it was rebuilt, and the inhabitants maintained their ground till 
the year 1-584, when orders arrived from Philip II. for their removing to 
Puerto Yeb,: as much better ſituated for the commerce of that country. 

The place where Nombre de Dios ſtood, is in the bottom of a bay cloſe by 
the ſea. There is no ſign of a town remaining, it is ſo over-run with wild 
canes. © The ſituation ſeems to have been but very indifferent, the bay be- 
fore it lying open to the ſea, and affording little ſhelter for ſhipping, which 
was one reaſon why the Spaniards forſook it, and another, probably, was 
the unhealthineſs of the country itſelf, it being low, ſwampy land, and very 
ickly ; yet there is a rivulet of very ſweet water which runs clofe by the north 
fide of the town. The mouth of the harbour is very wide, and though 
there be before it two or three little keys or roeks, yet Wy afford no great 
ye to it. 


PORTO B EL. O, NAMED BY THE OPANIARDS: 
PUERTO ELD O) 


As diſcovered by Chriftopher Columbus in 150%. It ſtands about the 

middle of the narroweſt part of the iſthmus, and not above 50 miles 
from Panama, which is on the other fide. Its ſituation is very agrecable, being 
about a quarter of a mile diſtant from the harbour, in a fine plain, watered 
by three rivulets : there are in it two good churches, a handſome houſe for 
the governor, an exchange for the merchants, a cuſtom-houſe, and a great 
number of warehouſes. - The great church is built of ſtone, large, decently- 
ornamented, and ſerved by a vicar and ſome other prieſts, who are natives of 
country 3 there are alſo two other churches, one belonging to the Fathers, 
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of Mercy, whoſe convent is contiguous to it; the other dedicated to S. 
Juan de Dios, and was intended for an hoſpital. The church belonging to 
the Fathers of Mercy is of ſtone, but very mean, and in a ruinous condition; 
and the convent ſo greatly decayed, that the religious are obliged to live in 
the town, diſperſed in private houſes. That of Sz. Juan de Dios, is a ſmall 
building reſembling an oratory, and like the other, is in a very ruinous con- 
dition. Its whole community conſiſts of a prior, chaplain, and another reli- 
gious, ſo that properly ſpeaking it has no community at all; and the apartment 
intended for the reception of patients, conſiſts of one chamber open to the roof, 
without beds or other neceſſaries; mor are any admitted but ſuch as are able 
to pay for their treatment and diet: it is therefore of no other uſe than to 
lodge the ſick men belonging to the ſhips of war which come hither, and 
who are provided with neceſſaries from the ſhips, and attended by their re- 
ſpective ſurgeons, lodging being the only thing afforded them in this nomi- 
nal hoſpital. At the eaſt end of the town in the road to Panama, is a quar- 
ter called: Guinea, being the place where all the negroes of both ſexes, he- 
ther ſlaves or free, have their habitations. This quarter is greatly crouded' 
when the galleons are at Porto Velo, moſt of the inhabitants of the town re- 
tiring hither for the fake of letting their houſes. At the ſame time great 
numbers of mechanics, who then flock hithet from Panama, lodge in this quar- 

ter for cheapneſs. Porto Velo, which is but very thinly inhabited, becomes 
at the time when the gilleons are there, one of the moſt populous places in 
the world. Its ſituation on the iſthmus between the ſouth and north ſea, 
the goodneſs of ts harbour, aud its fmall diſtance from Panama, have given 
it the preference to all other places for the ſale of the joint commerce of 
Spain and Peru at its fair. As ſoon as advice arrives at Carthagena that the 
fleet from Peru have unloaded their merchandize at Panama, the galleons 
make the beſt of their way to Porto Vels, in order to avoid the many diſ- 

tempers which affe& the ſeamen; and derive their ſource from idleneſs. The 
concourſe of people on this occalion is ſuch; that the rent of lodgings 1s 

raiſed to an exceſſive height, the price of a common chamber with a ſmall 
cloſet during the fair, being often 1000 crowns ; and- that of ſome large 

houſes 4, 5, or 6000. The ſhips are no ſooner moored in the harbour, than 
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the ſeamen erect in the ſquare a large tent with the ſails, where they depo- 
ſite the cargoes. Theſe bales are drawn on ſledges by the crews of the ſeveral 
ſhips, and the money paid for their labour is equally divided among them 
all. While the ſeamen and European traders are thus employed, the roads are 
covered with droves of mules from Panama loaded with cheſts of gold and fil- 
ver, on account of the merchants of Peru; but notwithſtanding the hurry 
and confuſion attending ſuch prodigious crouds, no loſs or diſturbance is ever 
known. He who has ſeen Porto Pele at other times, ſolitary and poor, the 
harbour without ſhips, and every place wearing a melancholy aſpect, muſt 
be filled with aftoniſhment at this ſudden change, to ſee every houſe crouded, 
the ſquares and ſtreets full of bales and cheſts of gold and ſilver, the harbour 
of ſhips and veſſels; in ſhort, a ſpot at other times deteſted for its deleterious 
qualities, become the ſtaple of riches for the old and new world, and the ſcene 
of one of the moſt confiderable branches of commerce in the whole earth. 
The ſhips being unloaded, and the merchants of Perz, together with the 
preſident of Panama, arrived, the fair comes under deliberation : and for 
this purpoſe the deputies of the ſeveral parties repair on board the ſhip be- 
" longing to the commodore of the galleons, where, in preſence of that com- 
mander, and the prefident of Panama, the former as patron of the Europeans, 
and the latter of the Perwvians, the prices of the ſeveral kinds of merchan- 
dize are ſettled, and the contracts are ſigned and made publick, that every 
one may by them regulate the ſale of his effects 3 and by this means all fraud 
is precluded. The purchaſes and ſales as well as the exchanges of money, 
are tranſacted by brokers from Spain and Peru. After this, every merchant 
begins to diſpoſe of his own goods; the Spaniſb brokers embark their cheſts 
of money, and thoſe of Peru ſend away the goods they have purchaſed, by 
veſſels up the river Chagre ; and thus the fair of Porto Vels ends. After all, 
it is no very conſiderable place, excluſive of the trade carried on there during 
the fair, for it is an open town, without either wall or fortification, all the 
caſtles and forts being intended to prote& the harbour only. The air is as 
unwholeſome as that of Nombre de Dios, though there are not ſo many 
marſhes about it. The ſea, when it ebbs, leaves a vaſt quantity of black 
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ſtinking mud upon the beach, from whence there exhales an intolerable 
noiſome vapour, which is ſuppoſed to be the chief caufe of the unwhol- 
ſomneſs of the place. Be that as it will, certain it is, that at every annual 
fair, near 400 people are carried off by the maladies which reign here ; 
particularly a kind of peſtilential fever, which, cauſing a mortification in 
the entrails, carries off the patient in a few days, It is no wonder there- 
fore, that, except at this trading ſeaſon, Puerto Velb is very thinly inhabited. 
To ſay the truth, there are none reſide here but what are obliged to it on 
account of their employments, either in the army, or in commerce: fo that 
there are not reckoned in it above 2 or 300 people, beſides the gar- 
riſon. 

Notwithſtanding all the pains taken to fortify it, there are few places which 
have fallen oftner into the hands of an enemy than Porto Yeh. In 1595, 
before it was half finiſhed, it was taken and ranſomed by the famous Sir 
Francis Drake, who died, and was thrown overboard in the harbour. In 
1601, it was taken again by Capt. Parker, though it had then as many forts 
as it had lately. In 1669 it was taken, after a very obſtinate defence, by 
Capt. Morgan and his buccaneers. In 1678, Capt. Croxon, at the head of 
another body of free-booters, ſurprized and plundered the town, though they 
did not make themſelves maſters of the forts ; and finally, in 1739, it was 
taken, and all its fortifications demoliſhed by Admiral Vernon with fix ſhips 
only, whereby the Spaniards received incredible damage. The anchoring- 
place for large ſhips is to the north-weſt of Gloria caſtle, near the center of 
the harbour ; but ſmall veſſels come farther up, taking care to zvoid a bank 
of ſand ſtretching off 300 yards from Sr. Ferom's point, there being only 
a fathom and a half or two fathoms water on it. North-weſt of the town is 
a little bay called La Caldera, or the Kettle, having four fathoms and a half 
water, a very proper place for careening of ſhips, being perfectly de- 
fended from all winds. Among the mountains which ſurround the harbour 
of Porto Velo, is one particularly remarkable for its ſuperior height, and for 
being conſidered as the barometer of the country, by foretelling every change 
of weather. This mountain, diſtinguiſhed by the name of Capiro, ſtands at 
the bottom of the harbour in the road to Panama ; its top is always covered 
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with vapours of a denſity and darkneſs ſeldom ſeen in the clouds of the at- 
moſphere z. and from theſe which are called the capillo or cap, the changes 
of the weather are indicated ; for when theſe clouds thicken, increaſe in their 
blackneſs, and ſink below their uſual ſtation, it is a ſure ſign of a tempeſt; 
while on the other hand their. glearneſs and aſcent as certainly indicate the ap- 
proach of fair weather. It muſt however be obſerved, that theſe changes are 
very frequent, and the ſummit is hardly ever free from clouds, and when this 
does happen, it is only as it were for an. inſtant. The inclemency of the climate 
of Porto Yelp is well known. The heat is exceſſive, bein g greatly augmented 
by the ſituation of the town, which affords no interval for the current of the 
winds, that would otherwiſe refreſh it. The trees on the mountains ſtand fo 
thick, that they intercept the rays of the ſun, and conſequently prevent tlie 
earth under their branches from being dried, hence copious exhalations, 
which form large heavy clouds, and precipitate in violent torrents of rain; 
but theſe are no ſooner over than the ſun breaks out afreſh, and ſhines with 
his former ſplendour ; though before the activity of his rays has dried the 
ſurface of the ground not covered by the. trees, the atmoſphere is again croud- 
ed with another collection of thick vapours, the ſun is again concealed, and 
another. torrent of rain ſucceeds : in this- manner it continues night and day 
without any ſenſible diminution, of the heat. Theſe torrents of rain, which, 
by their ſuddenneſs and impetuoſity ſeem to threaten a ſecond deluge, are 
often accompanied with ſuch tempeſts of thunder and lightening, as muſt 
terrify the moſt intrepid; eſpecially as this dreadful noiſe is prolonged by re- 
percuſſions from the caverns in the mountains, and augmented by thehowl- 
ings and ſhrieks of the multitudes of monkeys of all kinds that inhabit. the 
adjacent foreſts. This continual inclemency of the climate, added to the fa- 
tigue and immoderate drinking of the ſeamen employed in unloading the 
ſhips, who, to recruit their ſpirits, have recourſe to brandy, of which there 
is, on theſe occaſions, an incredible conſumption, mult jointly injure the beſt 
conſtitutions, and produce thoſe deleterious diſeaſes ſo common in this coun- 
try. But it is not the ſeamen alone who are ſubject to theſe diſeaſes ; others 
who are ſtrangers to the ſeas, and not concerned in the fatigues, are alſo at- 


tacked and often carried off by them. The number of the inhabitants of Porto 
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Velo is therefore very inconſiderable, and the greateſt part of theſe negroes . 
and mulattoes ; the whites continuing no longer here than they can acquire 
a moderate fortune, when they retire to Panama to enjoy it; a ſufhcient 
proof of the unhealthineſs of Porto Velo, ſince it is forſaken. by thoſe to 
whom it gave birth. Proviſions are ſcarce at Porto Velo, and conſequently 
dear, particularly during the time of the fair, when large ſupplies are ſent 
from Panama and Carthagena, The only thing in plenty here is fiſh, of 
which there is a great variety, and extremely good. It alſo abounds in ſu- 
gar canes, ſo that the miſerable cottages in the country are built with them. 
Freſh water pours down in ſtreams from the mountains, theſe waters are light 
and digeſtive, qualities which in any other pait of the world would be valu- 
able, but are here pernicious. The country ſeems to be curled by nature, ſo 
that what is in itſelf good, is here deſtructive ; for this water being too fine 
and active for the ſtomachs of the inhabitants, produces dyſenteries, the laſt 
ſtage of other diſtempers, and from which the patient ſeldom or never reco- 
vers. As the foreſt almoſt borders on the town, the tigers often make incur- 
ſions into the ſtreets, during the night, carrying off fowls, dogs, and do- 
meſtic animals; even children have often fallen a prey to theſe ravenous crea- 
tures. © Serpents are alſo very numerous, and remarkably deſtructive ; but the 
number of toads exceeds any thing of that kind hitherto known. When it 
has rained more than common in the night, the ſtreets and ſquares in the 
morning are paved with theſe reptiles ; ſo that you cannot ſtep without tread- 
ing on them, which is ſometimes productive of troubleſome bites ; for, they 
are not only poiſonous, 'but large enough for their: teeth to be ſeverely felt. 
They are generally about ſix inches in length, and their number is ſo great, 
| that nothing can be imagined more diſmal than their croakings during the 
night in all parts of the town, woods, and caverns of the mountains. 


CHAGRE, 
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C HA G R E, 


S ſituated on a ſteep rock at the mouth of the Rio de Chagre, diſtant about 
eighteen leagues from Porto Bello. It is defended by the Caftilh de San 
Lorenzo, which commands the entrance of chat river. On the weſt fide of 
the harbour is Fuerte de la Punta, and the royal cuſtom-houſe, where an ac- 


count is taken of all the goods that go up the river. This fort has a com- 
- mandant and lieutenant, which, with the gariſon, is draughted from Panama. 


In 1669 Captain Margan landed the buccaneers a few miles to the eaſt, 


and beſieged Caftillo de San Lorenzo, which the Spamards defended with 


great bravery ; for after the Eng//h had gained a breach, defended by the 
governor with twenty-five men, ſeveral of the Spaniards caſt themſelves 
from the top of the hill, headlong into the ſea, chooſing rather to die that 
death, than to aſk quarter ; the governor, tho retreating, continned to defend 
himſelf; but at laſt was killed by a muſquet ſhot in the head, on which 
the reſt ſurrendered priſoners of war, being only thirty left out of three hun- 
dred and fourteen, (all the officers being killed) and ſcarce ten of theſe but 
what were wounded. © The Engh/þ had above one hundred men killed 
and ſeventy wounded. Captain Morgan having been refuſed a ranſom by the 
governor of Porto Yeh for this caſtle, took all the cannon, demoliſhed 


the walls, and burnt all the buildings, after which the Spaniards rebuilt it 


with ſtone. | : | | 
Admiral Vernon came before this place on the 2oth of March 1740, and 


ordered Capt. Knowles cloſe in with the ketches, who inceſſantly for two 
days bombarding the caſtle, it ſurrendered on the 22d to the admiral, 


who went on ſhore, and found in the cuſtom-houſe 4300 ſerons and bags of 


Guayaquil cocoa, jeſuits bark, and Spanyh wool, ready to be ſhipped on 
board of the galleons, and entirely deſtroyed two guarda cofia floops that were 
ſunk juſt above the cuſtom-houſe. On the 28, the cuſtom-houſe (being 
cleared) was burnt ; and the 22 braſs cannon, with part of the garriſon, be- 
ing embarked, on the 29th the mines were ſprung, which entirely demoliſh- 


ed the lower baſtion, blew up ſome of the upper works, and deſtroyed 


by fire all the inner building of the caſtle of San Lorenzo. Fett 
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Tus RIVER or CH AG RE, 
"OR MERLY called Riode Lagartos, from the number of alligators in it, 


has its ſource in the mountains near Cruces, where the river begins 
to be navigable. At the cuſtom-houſe here reſides an alcalde, who takes an 
account of all goods ſent this way, to or from Panama. The river here is 
about 20 fathoms broad, and at the mouth about 120 fathoms over, 
forming a fine harbour for veſſels to ride at anchor, in 24 fathoms 
water. At the entrance is a ridge of rocks, ſeen at low water, on which 
four ſhips of Capt. Morgan's fleet, that were coming into the harbour after 
the caſtle was taken, were loſt ; but the men and goods were all faved. 
This river is navigated by Spany i/þ veſſels, called Chatas, they are com- 
monly mounted with two great iron guns, and four ſmall braſs ones : theſe 
veſſels not only carry the merchandize up and down this river, but to. Porto 
Vein, and into the lake of Nicaragua. 

Capt. Morgen, after he had taken the caſtle of Sen Lorenzo, failed up the 
river Chagre with 1200 men, and artillery in 32 canoes and five boats; on the 
third day he landed at Cedro Bueno, and marched by land to Panama, where 
they arrived with their artillery in ſeven days, after having fought their way 
thro' ſeveral ambuſcades. Notwithſtanding this expreſs account of the march 
of theſe adventurers, it appears, by a council of war held on board aig e 
in the Weſft- Indies, 28th October 1741, to be unanimouſly agreed by Admi- 
ral Vernon and the other members of that council, that, from the beſt 
advices they had been able to collect, it was impracticable to advance with 
cagnon to Panama; and it being a fortified town, with above forty pieces 
of cannon mounted on the ramparts, and a ſufficient garriſon, they thought 
it not practicable to attempt ir without. 

The road to Panama by land from Porto- Bello is at preſent, and will ever 
remain fo whilft that country is poſſeſſed by the Spaniards, utterly i imprac- 
ticable for the tranſpoiting of cannon. 

Cannon of any calibre may be brought in flat bottomed veſſels, ſuch as | 
are uſed on the river Chagre for tranſporting of heavy goods, as far as the 
* place of Crues; from thence t to Panama by land, tho' the road is fo 


rocky 


W 
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rocky and narrow, as not to admit of any ſort of wheel-carriage for the 
greateſt part of the way. However, methods may be uſed to bring up from 
Cruzes to the plains near Panama, without the leaſt delay, any numbes of 
cannon and mortars, provided none of them, when diſmounted, exceed the 
weight of zoo lb. ä 

| The few cannon that were mounted on the walls of Ss, in the year 
1740, were brought by ſea from the city of Lima. 

The conveyance of the king's treaſure; and the merchandize from Chili 
and Peru, landed at Panama, thencè to Porto Velo, is performed two 
ways : the firſt is in ſummer, by land, which is a journey of about 14 
Spaniſh leagues, upon mules, through the towns of Maria Enrique, Venta de 
Camillilla, Venta de Chagres, San Juan, Pueblo de Indios, Peguem, and Bo- 
queron ; in winter, to Santa Cruz, or Venta de Crues, on the Rio de Chagre, 
near five leagues from Panama, from whence it is conveyed down the river. in 
flat- bottom boats, in three days, if the water be high, elſe they may be 
from ſix to twelve days, or more, the river being full of ſhelves, and 
very ſhallow i in ſummer : in this caſe the treaſure may be carried through a 
level country to Embarcadero, on the Rio 4 la Trove ae there! em- 
barked for Porto Velo. | 
Cockburn, in the account of his journey froh Fa to Pirts Vb, Gs 
that they ſet out upon mules about two o'clock in the afternoon, and tra- 
velled till about four o'clock the next morning, before they reached a houſe 
but had a good guard againſt an attack of the Indians at war, or wild beaſts. 
Their guard carried wax tapers in the night, to ' frighten the beaſts: that 
the fame day they atrived at the Rio de Chagre, and alighted from their 


mules, to dine under ſome trees: after reſting there two hours, they croſſed 


the river, and aſcended a very ſteep mountain, where it was impoſſible for 


them to keep on their mules, without clinging faſt round their necks. Some 


part of this road is not above two feet broad, having precipices on each fide 
four or five hundred feet deep; ſo that by the leaſt ſlip of a mule's.foot,' both 
itſelf and rider muſt be daſhed in pieces: by ſun-ſet they got to an inn, or 
houſe where travellers are entertained, there being ſeveral ſuch on this road: 


the next morning they ſet out by rd peel and came down to the Rio de 
5 | Chagre 
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Chagre again, durough which they rode a conſiderable ways over great 
rocks, though ſometimes the water was over the mules backs: from thence 
they aſcended other mountains, and met the river again. Some of ' theſe 
mountains have roads about three ſeet wide, paved with broad ſtones by the 
poor Indians, on whom the Spaniards impoſed this taſk, and being come to 
a clear ſpot of ground, they refreſhed themſelves and mules again, and in 
the evening came to another of theſe houſes of entertainment, which are 
placed on this road at ten leagues diſtance from each other; a diſtance 
which is thought a common jcurney for a mule to travel in one day; and in- 
deed it is, more than they can well perform, for they never come this way 
laden with plate, but ſeveral of them periſh on the road: having travelled 
thus at the rate of ten leagues “ a day, they arrived at Porto Felo © on dhe 
fourth day after they had left Panama. 

Theſe different methods of carriage are of vaſt utility; for in the ſum- 
mer the Rio de Chagre is frequently ſo low, that boats cannot pals; and on 
the other hand, in the winter, when the navigation by that river is free, 
the road by land is altogether impaſſable. 

All the country in che vicinity of this river, and indeed the greateſt part 
of the iſthmus, is of ſmall value, and little regarded; the climate being bad, 
the ſoil a continued A bogs the rivers muddy, and their waters unwholſome. 


__ 


P ANA M A. 

HE firſt diſcovery of this place the Spaniards owe to Ve ello de Guzman, 
who landed here in 1515, but found only ſome fiſhermens huts, be- 
ing a very proper place for their buſineſs, and thence called by the Indians 
Panama; which ſignifies a place abounding with fiſh. In 1518, Pedrarias 
Davila, governor of Tierra Firma, ſeitled a colony here; and in 1521 

Panama was conſtituted a city with the uſual privileges. 
The old city of Panama became, by degrees, a very conſiderable place; 
for, belides a handſome cathedral, there were eight convents, a large hoſ- 
| pital, 


+- Cockburn muſt err in this account, by making it leagues inſtead of miles, for the uſual road 
from Puerto Velo to Panama by land is er y 14 leagues; and there is yet a nearer way thro” the 
woods, which none are permitted to go, except expreſſes for the government. 
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pital, and ſeveral fine buildings; but as for walls, they had none; all the 
fortifications for the defence of fo important a place were two ſorry redoubts, 
one on the ſhore, and the other fronting the road to Venta Cruz, mounted 
with 6 pieces of cannon each. In 1669 it was taken by the famous Sir 
Henry Morgan, who burnt it to the ground, having loaded 175 beaſts with 
the treaſures he took. The Spaniards fay it contained about 6000 houſes, moſt 
of them built of roſe-wood and many of them more magnificent than any 
other in the Indies. | | 

Neu Panama was built four miles weſt from the ruins of Old Panama, 
and is a very fair city, ſeated cloſe by the ſea - ſide. It gives name to a large 
bay, which is famous for a great many navigable rivers running into it; 
ſome whereof are very rich in gold. In the bay are ſeveral ſmall iſlands, 
equally pleaſant to the eye of a ſpectator, and profitable to the proprietors. 
On the land fide Panama is encompaſſed by a pleaſant country, full of ſmall 
| hills, verdant vallies, and fine groves of trees, which appear like iſlands in 
the Savenas. The city is ſurrounded by a ſtrong and high ſtone-wall, 
well mounted on all fides with braſs cannon, and defended by a large 
garriſon of regulars. It has a cathedral, eight pariſh churches, and thirty 
chapels.” The preſident's palace is a very grand building; and all the 
public edifices being built with. ſtone, may be juſtly ſtyled ſo, conſidering 
where they ſtand. The houſes have but one ſtory and a tyled roof. With- 
out the walls is an open ſuburb, larger than the city itſelf. The ſtreets, 
both of the city and ſuburb, are ſtrait, broad, and, for the moſt part, 
paved; the houſes in general were of a wood which was ſeldom known 
to burn, till this city was almoſt deſtroyed by fire in 1737, the virtue of 
the timber being unable to ſecure it from the ravages of the flames. The 
fire began in a cellar, where, among other goods, were great quantities of 
pitch, tar, naptha, and brandy ; ſo that the fire being, as it were, ſaturated 
with theſe ſubſtances, ſoon reached the walls, and even this ſingular kind 
of wood became a prey to the devouring flames. The ſuburbs, being above 
a mile from the city, received no damage. Since this misfortune it has 
been rebuilt again, for the greater part of ſtone, a material for building 


here very plenty. In this city is a tribunal, or royal audience, in which 
| SET 74's the 
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the governor of Panama prefides ; and to this employment is annexed the 
captainſhip of Tierra Firma, a preſident, four counſellors, a provoſt, and a 
procurator general; an auditor of accounts, a treaſurer, and a commiſ- 
ſary general; a corporation compoſed of alcaldes and regidores, and a court 
of inquiſition appointed by the tribunal at Cartbagena. The convents are 
thoſe of the Dominicans, Franciſcant, Auguſtinet, and fathers of mercy ; be- 
ſides which there is a college of jeſuits, a nunnery of the order of Santa Clara, 
and an hoſpital of San Juan de Dios. The lender revenues will not admit 
of their being very numerous; nor are the ornaments of the churches re- 
markably rich, though far! from being contemptible. The decorations of 
private houſes are elegant, but not coſtly, though this city is not deſti- 
tute of wealthy inhabitants; and all have a ſufficiency. 

Cockburn, who was at this city in 1732, ſays it ſtands very pleaſantly on 
a high hill, clofe by the ſea, and is of great extent, having ſeveral well 
built churches and convents in it. The houſes are large, and handſomely 
built of timber ; the inhabitants numerous, and moſt of them very rich : 

dreſs exceedingly fine, the ladies wearing the moſt coſtly goods that 
can be brought from Europe, having their hair curiouſly dreſſed, and adorned 
with diamonds and other precious tones. The place abounds with money, 
but all things are exceffively dear, the leaſt coin that paſſes here, being half 
a real of plate, which is three-pence half-penny Engliſb money. 

The harbour of Panama is formed by the ſhelter of ſeveral nh 
where ſhips lie very fafe at about two and an half or three leagues from 
the city. The tides are regular, and it is high water at the full and 
change, about three o'clock. The water rifes and falls conſiderably, 
ſo that the ſhore, lying on a gentle ſlope, is at low water left dry to 

a great diſtance. ' The trade is very conſiderable, it is the port where 
the ſhips from Lima, Guayaquil, &c. unload the treaſure ſent to 0% 
Spain, and the ſtaple for the goods brought up the Rio de Chagre. This 
commerce is of the greateſt advantage to the inhabitants, with regard to 
letting out their houſes, mules and negroes, and the freight of veſſels : but this 
is not the whole of its commerce, Panama, even during the abſence of the 


. is never without ſtrangers, it being the thoroughfare for all going 
FL and 
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and coming from Peru by the South Sea, for Spain; to which muſt be added 
the continual trade carried on by the Peruvian ſhips, which bring variety of 
goods, as meal of different ſorts, wine, brandy, ſugar, tallow, leather, 
olives, oil, and the like. The ſhips from Guayagui! bring cacao, and je- 
ſuit's bark, which always meet with a quick exportation here, eſpecially in 
times of peace. The coaſting veſſels which make frequent trips from the ad- 
jacent ports ſupply the city plentifully with proviſions, the dearneſs of which 
in this city and its diſtri, occaſioned by the large quantity conſumed, and 
the great diſtance from whence they are brought, is amply compenſated by 
the multitude and value of the pearls found in the oyſters growing in its 
gulph. The firſt to whom the Indians made this valuable diſcovery, was Baſco 
Nunez de Balboa, when in his voyage from Panama to make farther diſcoveries, 
in the ſouth fea, he was preſented with ſome by Tumaco, an Indian prince; 
at preſent they are found in ſuch plenty, that there are few perſons of ſub- 
ſtance near Panama, who do not employ all, or at leaſt part of their ſlaves 
in this fiſhery. . 10 481 20 
- There are neither woods nor marſhes near Panama, but a fine dry cham- 
pain country, little ſubject either to fogs or miſts. The rainy ſeaſon laſts here 
from May to November ; but the rains are by no means ſo heavy as on the 
other fide of the iſthmus; and yet even here they are very unwholſome to all 
but the natives, or ſuch as have dwelt very long in the place. As this is the 
great centre of commerce from Peru and CB!ili, ſo the merchants who live at 
Panama are generally ſpeaking rich, and the port is never without a conſide- 
rable number of ſhips in it-; nay, there is generally an armadilla, that is, a- 
ſquadron of ſmall men of war either lying before it, or cruizing in its neigh- 
| bourhood. Moſt of the towns and villages in the province of Panama, are 
| ſituated in ſmall plains along the ſhore, the reſt of the country being cover- 
ed with ſteep and craggy mountains, uninhabited on account of their ſteri- 
lity. This province contains three cities, twelve villages, and a great num- 
ber of rancherias, or villages of Indian huts. It has alſo ſeveral gold mines, 
but they are greatly neglected, the Spaniards chuſing rather to apply them- 
ſelves to the pearl fiſhery than the mines, as it affords a more certain profit, 
and at the fame time is followed with much greater eaſe. | | 


The 
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The method made uſe of by the Spaniards for obtaining gold out of the 
rivers, of which there is greater plenty in this audience, and in the mines of 
Santa Maria not far off, than within the fame ſpace in any other part of New | 
Spain, or perhaps in the whole world, is as follows: 

From the mountains in the midſt of the iſthmus there roll down ſeveral ri- 
vers, with a ſtrong and rapid current, during the rainy ſeaſon eſpecially, and 
then tear away part of the ſoil, and with it abundance of gold, which after- 
wards is, with conſiderable pains, ſeparated therefrom. The Indians are ge- 
nerally employed in this work, as alſo the ſlaves of the Spaniards, that is, 
the negroes ; the latter make about five ſhillings a day; but the former, who 
ſell what they get at a price agreed on, get conſiderably more, They take 
- the mud up in little wooden diſhes, and after ſuffering it to ſettle, they waſh 
from it as much of the black earth as they can; then it is put up into certain 
baſons, called by the Spaniards lavaderos, which are placed under a pipe or 
ſpring of running water, and is ſtirred with an iron ſpatula, that as the wa- 
ter paſſes through, it may be the better able to carry off the ſand or earth: 
after it has gone through this operation, it ſtill retains its black colour, but 
the increaſe of its weight, in proportion to the quantity that is left, ſuſlici- 
ently indicates that all this pains is not taken without anſwering ſome end. 
This black earth is next thrown into broad wooden diſhes, hollow in the 
middle, like a butcher's tray, but not fo deep ; there, by repeated waſhings 
and rubbings, the black earth is entirely cleanſed away, and a ſhining gold 
ſand is found at the bottom. Though there ſeems to be a great trouble in 
this method, yet it is much the eaſieſt and the cheapeſt way of coming at the 
gold, for there is neither a fourth part of the labour, nor of the expence in 
thus ſeparating the grains of gold from the ſoil, that there muſt be uſed in 
extracting it from the ore. In the dry ſeaſon they work at the mines of Santa 
Maria, which lie not far from Panama, and are exceedingly rich. It was 
taken in 1684, by our buccaneers, and more than once fince ; nay, Dampier 
tells us they had ſome thoughts of ſettling there, and thinks they might have 
done it in ſpite of all the force the Spaniar di had in Peru. They were tempt- 
ed to theſe thoughts by ſeeing the mines abandoned by the Spanrards, as they 


were : for a long time, 1 by the quantities of gold, which, from their own 
eapeener 
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experience they knew them to yield. - For the obtaining of gold from the 
mine, they firſt of all break to pieces the mineray or marcaſite which holds 
it ; and then conveying it to the mills, it is ground into a powder as fine as 
can be imagined : this powder being put into wooden veſſels, together with 
a proportionable quantity of quickſilver, is there wrought into a paſte ; 
which, after being expoſed to the ſun for forty-eight hours, is waſhed in a 
particular manner, till there is nothing left but the quickſilver and gold; and 
then the latter is ſeparated from the former by diſtillation. Such as are- 
verſed in this kind of buſineſs diſtinguiſh three kinds of gold: the firſt is 
called pepitas, which is an Indian word, though uſed by the Spaniardi, and 
ſignifies the ſeeds of an apple. They uſe this to diſtinguiſh the pure gold, 
which is either found in the rocks, or waſhed down by the rivers, already 
formed into little lumps, which need no refining ; theſe are of ſeveral ſizes, 
from the bigneſs of a large pin's head, to that of a gooſe's egg. The ſecond 
is the grain gold, obtained by waſhing only. The third is ingots, caſt out 
of gold, refined by the help of fire. The inhabitants of Panama are ſaid 
to have gained formerly, by the methods before mentioned, ſome thouſand 
pounds weight of gold in a year; but of late, though the mine has not 
been diſcovered above eighty years, the quantity is conſiderably decreaſed. 
Throughout all America the king of Spain receives for his duty a fifth of 
the filver, and a twentieth of the gold: this duty is called the cavo, and 
when it is once paid, the remainder belongs to the ſubject; for he who 
finds a mine, and will be at the charge of working it, is the abſolute pro- 
prietor, and has all the encouragement given him that he could with. 

But this is a ſmall article in the profits of the inhabitants of this rich 
city, who drive on a prodigious commerce, both in North and South 
America. As ſoon as ever the galleons enter the port of Carthagena, . 
an expreſs is diſpatched over land to Panama, from whence he pro- 
ceeds by ſea to Lima. In the mean time all the neeceflary preparati- 
ons are made for conveying the treaſure, from Panama to Puerto Veh. 
The viceroy of Peru, on the other hand, makes all imaginable diſpatch in 
ſending the Lima fleet, eſcorted by an armadilla, or ſmall ſquadron of 
men of war, to Panama, where, as ſoon as they arrive, they are unladen, 


and 
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and the goods forwarded for Porto Velp. The Lima fleet then fails to Perico, 
which is the port of Panama, at a ſmall diſtance from that city, and there wait 
the return of the European goods from Puerto Vel, by the ſame carriage their's 
was ſent thither ; and having taken this on board, they immediately ſail away 
for Lina. 

Although the neighbourhood of Panama be pretty well cultivated, yet the 
reſt of the audience is but very thinly inhabited ; neither are there any to- 
terable ports after you have paſſed the bay of St. Michael, till you come to 
cape Corrientes ; though there are many rivers which fall into the ſea along 
the coaſt, What is ſtranger ſtill, this country is abſolutely in the hands of 
the natives, with whom the Spaniards ſometimes trade for gold, almoſt all 
of them bringing down more or leſs ; but they have no command over them, 
and are fo much afraid to truſt them, that they never attempt to ſend fo 
much as one expreſs by land from Panama to the audience of Quito. 


Mt. 4 — ** th * 1 
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MEXICO, oa NEW SPAIN, 


N the broadeſt part on the frontiers of New Mexico, extends from 
the gulf of California on the weſt, to Louiſiana on the eaſt, about 

two hundred leagues, and narrows by degrees till it comes near the bay of 
Campeche, where it is but 35 leagues over, after which it diminiſhes ſo much, 
that near the iſthmus of Panama, the moſt weſtern extent, is but ten 
leagues over. The extent of the northern coaſt of New Spain, 
in the gulf of Mexico, meaſures by the ſea coaſt above one thouſand 
leagues. 

The air is generally reckoned extraordinary wholeſome, and is very tem- 
perate, being qualified with refreſhing ſhowers in the hotteſt months, and 
cool breezes from the ſea: all the year. It produces many ſorts of grain, 
fruits, and herbs ; rich mines of gold and ſilver; and. its ſpacious plains afford 
the beft of paſturage: the principal commodities are wool, cotton, ſugar, - 
ſilk, cochineal, feathers, honey, balm, amber, falt, tallow, hides; tobacco, 


ginger, and diver medicinal drugs. 
This 
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This large and pleaſant country was a great flouriſhing monarchy for ſe- 


veral ages, governed by its own kings (choſen from their greateſt captains) 
till 1521, when it was entirely conquered by the Spanzards under Ferdinando 


Cortez ; ſince which it has remained ſubject to the crown of Spain, and is 
governed by a viceroy. The inhabitants are a mixture of Chriſtians and 
Pagans ; for many of the natives ſtill retain their heatheniſh worſhip, though 
the Spanzards take great pains to convert them to the church of Rome. They 
are 'reckoned very docile, civil, and ſteady in friendſhip ; many of them 
are very ingenious in painting and making very lively pictures with divers 
coloured feathers of little birds called cireons; and ſome are ſaid to be good 


Mexico is divided into three audiences or governments; which, though 
all under the inſpection of the viceroy of Mexico, have each a ſovereign 
court, to decide all matters whatſoever, civil or criminal: and this is fo 
ordered for the eaſe of the people, who elſe would be obliged upon all ſuits 
to repair to the city of Mexico from the remoteſt-parts. - Theſe audiences are, 


1, GUADALAJARA, or New GATLLICIA, the moſt northern. 


2. Mzrxico. 


3. Gu Ar! NAL A, the ſouthermoſt, which, as it joins to Tierra Firma, 
and we continue to proceed from eaſt to weſt, ſhall be firſt deſcribed. 


———_— 
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GUATIMAL A, 


ONTAINS the provinces of Chiapa, Soconuſco, Guatimala proper, 
Vera Paz, Honduras, Nicaragua, Cofla Rica, and Veragua. 


VERAGUA is the leaſt province in the audience of Guatimala ; and en- 


joys an advantageous fituation for commerce, having many ports in the 


South-Seas. The climate is not to be boaſted of; its ſoil very indifferent; 
the 
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the country being mountainous, and overgrown with woods, affording very 
little either of arable or paſture-Jands ; but then it abounds in what the 
Spaniards eſteem much more than even the neceſſaries of life; that is gold, 
of which there is more in this little province than in all New Spain befides, 
chiefly got out of the rivers, after rains or ſtorms. 
This province was ſettled as a reward of the extraordinary merits of the 
great admiral Chriſtopber Columbus, the diſcoverer of this part of the world, 


and was granted not only to him, but to his poſterity, in propriety with the 


title of dukes, which they hold to this day, and are of the richeſt families 
of Spain. 

TRINIDAD, by fome miſtakenly called VERAG UA, is only an iſland : 
the trade of this place proceeds from the working of the neighbouring mines, 
where the ſlaves are compelled to dig and waſh the earth in the adjacent 
rivers, in which bits of gold are often ons, as big as peas. 


CoNnCEPTION, is both a rich and large city, Nanding not far from the coef 
of the North Sea. Here reſide the governor and others of the king's officers. 


SanTA Fe, is near the centre of this province: here the king of Spain 
keeps officers for caſting and refining the — which is produced in the 
mines near this town. 


It has been thought very practicable to KY a deſcent on this coaſt, 


even to take the city of Conception, during à war with Spain. 


— 


—— — 


* 


COSTA RICA, oz rA. RICH COAST. 


HE climate of this province is far from being good, and its foil is wore, 
being mountainous, barren, and woody; which deſcription ill ſuits 


with its name; but theſe places received their appellations when they were 
firſt 
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firſt diſcovered, and of courſe acquired ſuch denominations as ſuited beſt with 
the notions of thoſe who impoſed them. The reaſon they call this Cofta Rica 
was, becauſe its inhabitants were poſſeſſed of a great deal of gold, and parted 
with it freely : whence the Spaniards concluded they procured it without diffi- 
culty, and that there was abundance of it in this country : however they were 
in ſome meaſure deceived ; for as the gold was chiefly taken out of their rivers, 


ſo the quantity decreaſed i in proportion as the people diminiſhed; who were wont 
to ſearch for it; a work which none of the Indians are much inclined to now. 


Mines 2 there are in this country, both of gold and ſilver, though not 


ſo rich as formerly. 


The only place of note in this province is the Rio de Sucre, called by the 
1585 ſh the Sugar River, ſo named from the many ſugar works erected on 
the country through which it runs produces great plenty, which the 
Se. chiefly conſume in ſweet-meats and preſerves. LIVE 
CARTHAGE, which is the capital, is ſeated in the heart ef this province, 
about midway between the North and South-Seas. It is a biſhop's ſee, and has 
a Spaniſb governor : the merchants reſiding here are eſteemed rich, and are ſaid 
to carry on their trade by land to Panama, and by ſea to Puerto Velo, Carthu- 


gena, and the Havana. 


MM 


ms 
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NICARAGUA, 


HIS province extends from the North to the South-Sea. The air 

is the beſt and cleareſt in the whole kingdom of Mexico, and the. ſoil 
moſt excellent: it abounds with corn and with fruits, as alſo with very fine 
timber: wax, cordage; tar, and ſugar are the principal commodities it, af- 
fords. One may gueſs how pleaſant and plentiful a country this is, by its 
being called the Paradiſe of Mabomet. What adds much to its beauty i is the 
noble lake of the ſame name, which is near 130 leagues in circuit, and ex 


wading within-20 miles of the South-Sea. This lake runs into the North- 
4 Sea 
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ſka by a canal, Which! is natrow and full of bars and ſhoals; near the mouth 
of it, Where it is not above a mile over, is the caſtle of Se. Jobn, about 
50 leagues from Granada that commands the channel. This lake abounds w th 
fiſh, which are fo much the hetter, on account of its having a flux and reflux, 
like the ſea. The navigation of the lake is managed by flat-bortom boats built 
at Granada, that trade to Puerto Velo and Carthagena, but in a very tedious, 
tho' not dangerous manner, chiefly on account of idleneſs and want of applica- 
tion in the Spaniards, who, from being very active and vigorous as they were 
when they firſt ſettled in this country, are now become flow, - cautious, and 
fo wedded to their own opinions, that cuſtom is always a ſtronger argument 
than reaſon. It is ſaid confidently, perhaps not without truth, that there is 
a great deal of ſmuggling carried on by the help of this navigation, which 
certainly might be uſed to a much better purpoſe than it is, if the poſſeſſors 
of this country were of the ſame diſpoſition with other nations. 

But becauſe the river, which iſſues from the lake, and falls by three mouths 
or channels into the North- Sea, is interrupted with cataracts, they trouble not 
themſelves about it, as they are afraid, if they ſhould take pains to remove 
theſe difficulties, and to opeſ a commodious poſt on this ſide, it might in- 
vite enemies to think, not only of plundering, but of taking poſſeſſion of it ; 
to prevent which, the inſtructions from the king of Spain to the governor of 
St. John's caſtle is, not to permit any Britiſb ſubje& to paſs either up or 
down this lake, for the Spaniards ſay, if once the Enghſh come to a knowledge 
of the importance and value of this lake, they Am ſoon make themſelves 


maſters of this part of the country. 


Leon, the capital city of the province of Nicaragua, is large and populous; 
it ſtands at the edge of the lake, 20 miles diſtant from the South-Sea. The 
plain in which it is ſeated is ſandy, ſurrounded on every ſide with fine meads. 
The houſes are not high built, but ſtrong and large, with gardens about 
them; their walls ſtone, and their covering pantiles. It is the ſee of a biſhop, 
(under the archbiſhop of Mexico) who has a cathedral and palace, and likewiſe 
the 1efidence of a Spaniſh governor, appointed by the viceroy of Mexico.” Here 
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are five monaſteries, and three pariſh churches. In 1685 it was taken and 
plundered Þy our buccaniers under the command of Swan and Townley, 
who burnt it to the ground; but it has fince been rebuilt and fortified ; it has 
a port on the South-Sea, called Rialexa, which ſtands in a plain, by a ſmall 
river, and ferves not only for carrying on the trade of Leon, but of Guatimals. 


GRANADA is a city ſituated on the eaſt fide of the lake of Nicaragua, is 
very large, has three churches, with ſeveral convents, and a numerous clergy ; 
this city, which is about 25 miles from Leon, is more populous, and much 
better built of the two; and is withal a place of far greater trade, as having 
the conveniency of ſending goods by the lake to Carthagena and other places; 
it is defended by a caſtle, and as mach frequented as any city in the Saniſb 
territories. It was taken in 1686, by che French and Engliſb free-booters, 

| who plundered and ſet fire to it. | | 


— 
— 


HONDURAS, 


S the largeſt province in the audience of Guatimala, extending from eaſt 

to weſt above a hundred leagues in length, and near fourſcore in breadth. 
Though the Spaniards claim this country, the Engliſb have been long in 
poſſeſſion of the logwood tract in the bay of Honduras, cutting large quan- 
tities of it there every year; and the Mu/quito Indians, to the eaſt of this pro- 

. - vince, have entered into treaties wich the Enghſh, and received them with 
great friendſhip into their country. The air is extremely fruitful : it. a- 
bounds with corn, both European and Indian; its paſtures are rich and fine, 
and maintain vaſt quantities of cattle. The rivers of this. province, moſt of 
them, overflow like the Nile, and contribute thereby to the richneſs of the 
ſoil. Its principal commodities are cotton, wax, Vigonia wool, logwood, &c. 
beſides gold and ſilver, of which antiently there was more than there is now, 
the Indians in this province being worn out, and wich them the mines alſo. 


It produces great quantities of extraordinary large gourds, or calabaſhes ; 
which 
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| which the Hiſpanla Indians call Hibueras ; and the firſt diſcoverers, ſeeing 
many of them tloat along the coaſt, called it Got de Hibueras, and the pro- 
vince itſelf Hibuera : yet afterwards, finding very deep water at the great 
cape of this cquntry, they called it Cabo de Honduras, i. e. the promontory 
of the depth, and the country itſelf Honduras, The vineyards bear twice a 
year ; for immediately after the vintage, the vines are cut again, and the 
ſecond grapes are ripe b:fore Chriſimas. The ancient inhabitants, being 


extremely ſlothful, ſowed fo ſparingly, that they were often in want, and 


forced to feed on roots, and even on vermin and carrion. The country was 
once exceeding populous, till it was thinned by the Spaniards. The natives, 
inſtead of a plough, uſe a long pole with two crooked ſtaves at the end; the 
one bent downwards, the other upwards. The eaſt part of this province is 
poſſeſſed by the Mo/quitos, which we ſhall here deſcribe. 


The Musqui ros is a ſmall nation of Indians, never conquered by the Spa- 
niards ; the country being ſo ſituated as to render any attempts againſt them 


impracicable : for they are ſurrounded on all fides by land with moraſſes, or 


inacceſſible mountains; and by ſea with ſhoals and rocks; beſides they have 
ſuch an implacable hatred to the Spantards, for their inhumanity and cruelty 
in deſtroying many millions of their neighbours, that they would never have 
any correſpondence with them; for whenever they ſent any miſſionaries, or 
other agents, amongſt them, they conſtantly hide them, i. e. put them to 
death. They call the Spaniards in deriſion, little breeches, and reproach the 
Engliſh with folly in releaſing them when taken priſoners of war. 

Notwithſtanding this, they are a mild inoffenſive people, of much morality 
and virtue, and will never truſt a man who hath once deceived them, or for- 
teited his word. 


None of them have more than one wife, with whom they never part, un- 
leſs for adultery, which is very ſeldom known amongſt them; and fo great 


a regard is ſhewn to thoſe who are married, that precedence is always given 


to them, even from the elder to the younger, if the latter happens to be 


married and the other is not. | 
They 
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They have no kind of vice amongſt them, nor any occaſion for magi- 
ſtrates to decide differences, and preſerve the peace. They have ſome notions 
of a ſupreme being, and pay their adorations to the fun, which they ſuppoſe 
influences every thing, and governs the world. They likewjſe uſe a ceremony 
in the burial of their dead, who are ſewed up in 2 mat, and not laid in their 
grave length ways, but upright on their feet, with their faces directly to the 
eaſt. 

When the duke of Albemarle was governot of Jamaica, the Muſquitos put 
themielves under the protection of the crown of Grra:-Hritain, and their 
king received a commiſſion from his grace under the ſeal of that iſland. They 
have ever ſince been ſteady in their alliance with the Eugliſb, and very uſeſul 
to them on many occaſions. 

When the king dies, the next male beir goes to Jamaica, with three or 
four principal men, to certify that he is next in blood, and receives in form a 
commiſſion to be king of the Mufquitas; and till this is obtained, he is not 
acknowledged by them, though after all, he is little more than a nominal king 
unleſs they are at war, having no revenues, and very few prerogatives; being 
obliged, in time of peace, to fiſh and fowl for the ſupport of himſelf and 
his family. He hath indeed ſome diſtinction ſhewn him, and now and then 
preſents made him by the governor of Jamaicu, and the: Engliſb traders, who 
frequently touch there. Neither hath he any guards; and yet we never 
heard of any plot, rebellion, or inſurrection in that kingdom. | 

The Muſquitos have à very great affection for the Britiſh nation; 
and are ſo fond of every thing that belongs to us, that they are never 
ealy till they have obtained an Engh/þ name. Our ſeamen give 
the common people ſich chriſtian and firnames as they think pro- 
per; and their war captains, or L_ men, the titles of ſome of our 


Principal nobility. 0 

VALADOLID, called bo the "PI Comayagua, is the principal city in the 
province of Honduras. It ſtands on a river at the diftance of eighty miles from 
the ſea, and is pleaſantly ſ ſeated in a valley, and for a Spaniſh inland city yr 


inhabited. It is a biſhopric which was removed in 1558 from Truxillo; 
Fm 
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the reſidence of the governor of the province, and the place where the filver 
is refined, which is dug in the adjacent mountzins. The country adjacent 
produces fine cotton, and as fine wool on the backs of their ſheep. 


Sr. JaGo, ox ST. GrorGy DE OLANCHo, is fituated in a delightful - 
valley on the eaſt of the river Xagua, ſeventy miles from the bay; it 1s 
ſaid, that formerly this town was inhabited by 4000 Spaniards, who had with 
them 6000 tributary Indians, but when captain Cook was hefe, the Spaniſh 
families were reduced to 40. This town was plundered and deſtroyed by 
the buccaniers. TI 8 | | 72 
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TRUXTEL'O,” 


ORMERLY ſtood about a league from the bay, between two rivers, 
the mouths of which, with ſome iſlands, formed the harbour; which, 
by ſome, was called the port of Truxillo, by others St. Giles's bay, and was 
defended, by a caſtle... It is ſaid to be the only harbour on this coaſt capable 
of trade. In 1 588 the biſhops ſee was removed from this town to Yalla- 
dolid. It has been frequently attacked by the Engliſß and Dutch, the latter 
of whom, in 1663, took the caſtle, and carried their plunder to a watch- 
houſe on the ſhore ; but a fire broke out in the city, which in a few hours 
reduced two thirds of it in aſhes, blew up the magazine, and conſumed great 
part of their booty. The town afterwards was attempted to be rebuilt, 
but could never recover its trade; fince which it is reported to have been 
deſtroyed by an earthquake. The country abounds with Indians : there are 
but very few Spaniards, and but little if any remains left of this once popu- 
lous city. 
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PUERTO » CAVALLOS, 


8 a ſmall town, on the eaſt ſide of the entrance into the Gol 2 Dolle: 
it was heretofore a famous port of the city of Guatimala, to and from 
which all commodities were carried on horſeback, by a road cut through the 
rocks, from whence ſome think it had the name Cavallos, i. e. horſes ; but 


4 Acgſta derives it from a ſtorm here, wherein the Spaniards were obliged to 
throw their horſes overboard. Captain Newport, an Engliſhman, arriving 


here in 1591, found a conſiderable booty ; but the town was deferted by the 
Spaniards, who had magazines here for the goods that were brought from 
the inland parts, which were burnt together with the town; and the place 
being taken fix years after by Capt. Shirley, the Spaniards removed the 
trade to Amatigue, where they built and fortified the village of Sr. Thomas de 
Caſtilla, a very ſtrong place in the province of Yera Paz. 


— 


Sm FERNANDO »z OMAO, 


8 ſituated-near the entrance of the Go/fo Dolce, in 1 5 degrees 1 18 minutes 
north latitude. This place has lately been fortified by the Spaniards, 
with an intent to curb the Miſquito-men on the one hand, and the Logwood- 
cutters and bay-men on the other. It is a very good harbour, with fafe 
anchorage from the north and eaſt winds, in eight fathom water. The plan 
of this port was drawn by lieutenant Young of the V7, per ſtoop a few years 
ago, fince which they have erected a fort. 
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oy Tus BAY or HONDURAS, 


= a or the great 3 of logwood that are cut there: 10 this bay 
are ſeveral ſmall iflands, formerly uſed for the pearl fiſhery :; but fewer 
peatls are: now found here, and thoſe not 10 * e that kiſhpry/ in 
a manner being diſuſed. 
Fhe cutting of logwood being ſo much complained of by the « actors, nnd 
aſſigned by them as a juſt provocation for their depredations on the Eg//h, 
before the commencement of the late war, we ſhall __ gie a brief accaunt 


Hi 3:72 2: 
The country . the Engliſh cut their 8 is calle fat, and 2 3 
of it a moraſs, with ſeveral lagunes, which are very often overflownu. In 


the dry ſcaſon, when the cutters have found a good number of trees, they 
build a hut near them, where they live. After cutting down a tree, they chip 
off the bark, and lay it in heaps, marking paths to each, that when the rains 
come which overflow the ground, they are as ſo many channels where they 
go with ſmall currents and land them, bringing them ſometimes thirty miles 
to the Barcaderas, whence the buyers fetch it at five pounds a ton, Jamaica 
money. During the floods, the cutters dwell at the Barcaderas, which are 
42 miles up the river, where they have huts built on high banks. to' ſecure 
them from the waters. As foon as they have notice of any veſſels arrival at 
the mouth of the river, they flock down to purchaſe whatever they want. 
The cutters of logwood were originally ſettled in the bay of Campeache ; 
but having been diſturbed by the Spaniards, removed to the bay of Honduras, 
where they ſupport themſelves by force of arms, being about 1 500 in number, 
| maſters and ſervants. At the ſeaſon they follow the wood, which runs in a 
line of ſome miles, like a vein of minerals in the earth; and ſometimes they 
run over a great many miles, without finding a ſtick of it. The ſhips that 
comme into the bay are always on their guard; for they fetch the logwood 
down in flat-bottom boats in the night, and take it on board in the day, 
But the neck of this trade has been broken in the bay of Campeache, ſince 
the 9 1722, when five Spaniſb frigates took or burnt twelve Engliſb ſhips 
H 


belonging 
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belonging to the northern colonies, deſtroyed all the logwood they had cut, 


and put the cutters to the ſword. 

Some trees of the logwood grow very tall and ſtrait ; though moſtly low 
and crooked. They bear a ſmall leaf, and have a prickly underwood like our 
white-thorn in both theſe reſpects. It bloſſoms and bears ſeed ; which, by 
falling off, ſows the ground from which it ſprings up, and its vegetation is 
much forwarded by the inundations bringing the foil over it. All the rivers 
and creeks in the bay of Honduras ſwarm with aligators, guanos, and ſeveral 
ſorts of fiſh. | 

Among the little iſlands in the bay are great numbers of green turtle, 
moſtly. catched in nets. The manatee is alſo frequently met with here; 
which the Moskito Indians are employed to ſtrike, they being excellent markſ- 
men. The Few fiſh, which exceeds all the reſt in goodneſs, is ſhaped. ſome- 
what like a cod, but thicker in proportion, and much better eating. They 
have very broad ſcales, and ſome of them weigh 80 1b. 

As there are in.the bay of Honduras, many iſlands, keys, and reefs of rocke, 
which makes the navigation extremely dangerous, to thoſe who are unac- 
quainted with them, we ſhall deſcribe ſome of the __ en with 


Santa ae. 


Saur . and OLD PROVIDENCE are two iſlands, bond ſeven 
leagues i in circumference, ſituated 135%. 100. north latitude, and 79 30 / weſt 
longitude, 50 leagues to the S. E. of cape Gracios a Dios. Theſe iflands are 
perhaps the beſt in the Wel- Indies, (in proportion to their bigneſs) both as 
to their healthful air and richneſs of ſoil, and capable of producing any thing 
the Vet- Indies afford; the ſea is well ſtored with plenty of turtle and fiſh, and 
abundance of wild hogs are on the largeſt iſland. The natural produce of theſe 
iſlands is fuſtick, cedars, and ſeveral forts of Weſt-India woods: they are ſurpri- 
ſingly free from thoſe inſets which are natural to the We/t- Indies, neither are 
there any ſnakes or poiſonous animals to be found in them. In 1665. Manſvelt 
the pirate, ſenſible of the great convenience of theſe iflands, in his deſcents 
on the Spaniſh main, took them, and joined them by a bridge, intending te 


raiſe proviſions on them for his whole fleet, leaving a garriſon and French go- 
- -  vernor, 
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- vernor, who delivered them ſoon after to the Spantards, who fortified them in 
a very ſtrong manner with nine forts. Afterwards the Spaniard: defended the 
forts againſt ſeveral attacks made by captain Morgan, who took them at laſt 
by a ſtratagem concerted between him and the Spaniſb governor. 


RATTAN-IsLAND, is above 30 miles long and 13 broad, about 8 
leagues diſtant from the coaſt of Honduras. This is a plentiful iſland abound- 
ing with wild hogs, deer, Indian conies, wild fowl, quantities of turtle, 
and fine fiſh, &c. Its foil in the vallies is rich and fertile, and will produce 
any thing in common with the reſt of the Ve- Indies. There is very good 
oak grows upon this iſland, as likewiſe pine-trees of ſufficient bigneſs to make 
maſts and yards for merchant-ſhips. The ſouth fide is very convenient for 
ſhipping, having many fine harbours. The north fide is defended by a reef 
of rocks that extend from one end of the iſland to the other, having but 
few paſſages through, and thoſe of but ſmall note, being moſtly made uſe of 
by the turtlers. This iſland is very well fituated for trade both with the Spa- 
niards at Guatimala, and the bay of Honduras. It is likewiſe very healthy, 
the inhabitants hereabouts generally living to a great age. 

Port Royal the principal harbour on this iſland, is naturally fortified with 
rocks and ſhoals : the entrance is fo narrow, that only a ſingle ſhip can paſs 
at a time. 


FER A FA: 


HIS province received its name from an odd accident: it was brought 
under the obedience of the Spaniards by the preaching of certain 
monks. The ſoldiers, on their firſt entering the province, finding they had 
nothing to do, called it ironically Tierre de Guerra, (or The Land of War) 
but the graver ſort of people, with much more propriety, Vera Paz, as much 
as to ſay The Land of true Peace. This province is but of ſmall extent. As 
to the climate, the Spaniſh * afſirm that one half of the province is 
2 very 
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very pleaſant, and with all very healthy; whereas the other half is hot to the 

laſt degree, the air participating of all the ill qualities which can be expected 

from ſuch a temperament. As to ſoil, the country is very rough and mountain- 
ous, yields very little corn, but abounds with cedar trees andother uſeful tim- 
ber. The chief commodities are drugs, eſpecially phyſical gums, of which 
they have plenty; as alſo ſarſaparilla, China root, and mechoacan: formerly 
alſo there was ſome gold in the Gu/fo Dulce, but of late we do not hear 
much of it. | 117 


Con AN, by ſome called Vera Paz, the capital of this province, is a little 
neat city on a river, about 40 miles from the Golfo Dolce, was the ſee of a 
biſhop, till it was united with that of Guatimala. 


_ + | ASCABATLAN is a ſmall town on a river about 40 miles from Golfo Dolce; 
the town. is goyerned by a Spaniſh corregidor, whoſe power extends to Golfo 
Dolce, and over the towns in the way to it. There are many farms of cattle 
and mules in the neighbourhood, and it is very famous for muſk- melons, which 
the Indians carry on mules as far as Guatimala. The river on which this town 
ſtands is famous for the beſt fiſh-in the country, particularly that called bobo, 
a round thick fiſh, as long as a man's arm, with only one bone in the middle, 
white like milk, and as fat as butter. They have good trout, very much 
reſembling the taſte of veal. | 


GOLFO DOLCE, 
S a lake that runs into the bay of Honduras, having a little port at its 
mouth, with an old caſtle, called St, Thomas de Caſtilla. Here are 
many fiſhing veſſels, but it is otherwiſe not much frequented, the air being 
unwholſome ; though it is large enough for 1000 ſhips, with an entrance 


betwixt two rocks, which might eaſily be defended, Two or three veſſels 
| come 
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come hither in Fuly or Auguſt, with wheat and other goods from Spain, and 
take on board the produce of the country about Guatimala, of which great 
quantities ate — here in the months of Tal, Auguſt and FR 
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HE ancient city of this name, one of the «fineſt in New Spain, was: 


entirely deſtroyed in the year 1541, by a dreadful hurricane and 
earthquake, whereby one hundred and twenty thouſand” Spaniards Ioſt their 
lives. It was built at the bottom of a volcano with two heads, from one 


of which iſſued fire, from the other water. 

St. Jago de Guatimala, the preſent city, which is not only the capital of this 
province, but alſo of the audience of Guatimala, a place where the preſident 
and the royal courts reſide, the ſeat of a rich biſhop, and the centre of com- 
merce in theſe parts, ſtands on a fine plain, about three leagues diſtance from 
the volcano, which was fatal to the old city: however it is far from being alto- 
gether out of danger from earthquakes, which are {till frequent 1 in thoſe parts. 
It is, notwithſtanding this, well built, and well inhabited, the citizens carrying 
on a great trade, not only through all the provinces of Mexico, but even into 
Peru, whereby ſome become extraordinary rich, who then, generally ſpeak- 
ing, leave this place, and go to reſide at Mexico. The chief commodities in 
which they deal are hides, indigo, anatta, filveſter, cochineal, cocoa, &c. and 
indeed no city can be ſeated more conveniently for an extenſive trade than 
this, and at the ſame time enjoy fo great a ſecurity from the inroads of 
pyrates and privateers, for it ſtands eight leagues from the South Sea, which 


is too far for the buccaneers to march without halting, and about forty 
leagues from the Golfo Dolce in the bay of Honduras, by which it alſo drives 
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Ncludes the provinces of Mechoacan, Mexico Proper, Panuco Tlaſcala, 
Guaxaca, Tabaſco and Yucatan. This is by far the nobleſt part of the 
Spaniſh dominions. Its extent is very great, its ſoil fruitful, and though un- 
der the torrid zone, its climate indifferently cool, rich in all ſorts 1 defirable 
commodities, gold, filver, and precious ſtones. 
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HIS province is in all reſpects a moſt noble country, and as. ſuch de- 
ſervedly commended by Herrera, and all the Spaniſb writers. The 
climate is pretty warm in the ſummer, which begins in the month of April, 
and ends in that of September. The winter ſeaſon is indifferently cool, ex- 
cepting the months of January and February, which are almoſt as hot as in 
the midſt of ſummer ; yet on the whole the country is very wholſome, eſpe- 
cially a fort of mountainous tract, which runs acroſs it, where when the Spa- 
niards entered America, there were ſome Indians three hundred years old, 
and the natives ſtill live to a vaſt age. The days and nights are pretty near 
equal all the year round ; and this, with the ſea breezes, makes the heat to- 
lerable enough. The ſoil is indifferently good, produces plenty of corn, when 
ſufficiently cultivated, and abounds with cattle of all ſorts, but the principal 
commodity is logwood, for which the bay of Campeache is deſervedly fa- 
mous. - But inaſmuch as no mines have been diſcovered in this country, 
whatever plenty there may be of other uſeful things, the Spantards are not 
fond of making ſettlements here, which without doubt is one great cauſe of 
its abounding ſo much with I-4/ans. Theſe, however live, generally ſpeak- 
ing, in ſubmiſſive obedience to the Spaniards. In the bay of Campeache, they 
ae made uſe of in making ſalt, which is a very laborious employment, the poor 
creatures 
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\creatures being forced to: endure all extremities of weather, without either 
houſe or hut to ptotect them; they likewiſe keep their cattle, and do every 
_ office; rs not without reluctance. 
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ALLE D by the Spaniarde, San Franciſca.de Campeache, ſtands open to 

the ſea : it makes a fine ſhew, being all built with ſtone. The houſes 

are not high, but the walls very ſtrong; the roofs flattiſh after the Spaniſb man- 

ner. When taken by the Spaniards, it was a large town of 3ooo houſes, 

and had confiderable monuments both of art and induſtry. There is a good 

dock; and a ſtrong citadel. or fort, where a goyernor reſides with a garriſon 
which commands both the town. and harbour. 

The Euiiſh, commanded by Sir Chriſtopher Mims in 16 59, ſtormed and 
took it only with fmall arms, and it was a ſecond time taken by the Engi/b 
and French buccaneers by ſurprize in 1678. The port is large but ſhallow. It 
was a'ſtatsd market for logwoud, of which great quantities grew here, before 
the Engifb landed in the neighbourhood, and cut it at the iſthmus, which 
they entered at Triefte iſland, near the bottom of the bay, 40 leagues 8. W. 
from Campeache. The chief manufacture of the country, adjacent to this 
town, 1s cotton cloth, which is the clothing of the natives, and even of ſome 


of the $9270 of the poorer ſort. 
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HE extent of this province along the gulf of Mexico is a very narrow 
flip by the ſea ſhore. Neither is the foil or climate much to be 
boaſted of, the one being far from wholſome, and the other not over- fruit- 
ful. Our logwood-cutters uſed to frequent this place much, and procured 
| great 
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great adyantage to themſelves by trading with the Spaniards, who were very 


glad of any ſupplies of European commodities, having no ports of their own, 
and lying at a conſiderable diſtance from La Vera Cruz. There are no mines 
Here, which is one reaſon perhaps why it is ſomewhat neglected; yet the 
people have good farms, welt ſtocked with cattte, which: yield them confi- 
derable profit ; and beſides, they have great plenty of cocoa, which they ſend 
laden on mules to Vera Cruz. | 
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PORT ROYAL LAGUNA, 


ALLE D by the Spamards Laguna de Terminat, or de Xicalango, is ten 

A kagues in length, and near four leagues over, with one mouth at each 
end; the weſtern is called Bocca de Sal, and the eaſtern Port Na. There 
is a ſmall ifland of the fame name at the weſtern fide of this paſſage; three 
leagues from weft to caſt, which is ſeparated. by a narrow creek from the 
iſland of Tr:zfe, which is above four leagues long. There is another ifland, near 
ſeyen leagues in length, called Beef Je, becaufe a Spaniard here uſed to fur- 
niſh the privateers with beef. This iſle is divided on the-weſt fide by the 


river of St. Peter and Pauli from Tabaſco iſland : the eaſt branch ſoparates this 


iſland from the continent on the ſouth, running into a great lake called Puerto 
Xicalango, or Man of war Eaguna, which empties into Laguna Terminos, 
near Bocca de Sal. The bar, which is above two miles broad, makes tis 
harbour very difficult to enter, either in or out, having not more than twelve 
feet water, and if the ſea is not very ſmooth, it is very dangerous for thips 
of any burthen to go over the bar. This port uſed formerly to be called the 
Logwood Creek, being the principal reſort of the Engh/h for logwood. 
The Spaniards having denied the right of the Engliſß to cut logwood in the 
of Campeache; juſt before the beginning of the laſt war, the matter was 
referred to the board of trade, who made a report, . That the bay of Cam- 


. peuche might ſo far be called the property of England: that the Engl/b, 


« for ſome years before, as well as after the American treaty in 1670, enjoy- 
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* ed an uninterrupted liberty of cutting logwood in the Laguna de Terminos, 
* (which lies at the bottom of the bay) and other places not inhabited by the 
“ Spaniards in the province of Yucatan, either through right, ſufferance, or 
* indulgence : that the ſaid treaty even eſtabliſhed a right in the Britiſb crown 
s to the ſaid Laguna and parts adjacent, which had been for ſome years be- 
'« fore, as well as at the time of the treaty, in the poſſeſſion of the Engliſßʒ; and 
e that though the right of the Britiſb crown to the ſaid Laguna ſhould not be 
& inſiſted on, the ſame liberty was actually granted and confirmed by the 
« treaty of commerce at Utrecht.” 

TABASco. A town called by the Spaniards, Nueſtra Senora de la Vit- 
toria, i. e. Our lady of victory, becauſe of a great one obtained here by 
Cortez on his firſt arrival. It lies on an iſland, at the mouth of the river 
Grijalva, where it is broad and ſhallow. The Grijalva divides itſelf near 
the ſea into two branches, the weſtern falls into the river Tabaſco, which riſes 
in the mountains of Chiapa; and the other runs till within four leagues of the 
ſea, where it ſubdivides and ſeparates Beef-Iſle from the continent. The 
plains on the bank of this river, abound with cattle and other animals, par- 
ticularly the mountain-cow, becaule it is very like that creature, and feeds on 
a ſort of moſs that grows on the woods near the great rivers. Eight leagues 

up this river, which is ſometimes called Tabaſco River, Dampier ſays, the Spa- 
niards had a breaſt-work, and a ſmall guard to watch the buccaneers, that for- 
merly plundered the town called Villa de Moſe, (four leagues above this breaſt- 
work) which was inhabited both by Spaniards and Indians, who had a fort 
and a church there. He adds, that ſhips come up thus far with European 
goods; and take Cacao and other commodities of the country in return. 
This place is very much enriched by merchants and tradeſmen who reſort 
hither at Chri/tmas. 


I | GUAXACA, 
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1 a province as well ſituated as any in America, extending on the north 
to the gulph of Mexico, and on the fouth to the pacific ocean. The cli- 
mate 1s tolerable, and the ſoil rich, producing two very valuable drugs, cochi- 
neal and yainillas, the former a rich dye, and the latter a valuable per- 
fume ; it grows in various parts of the kingdom of Mexico, but no where in 
ſuch plenty as here; we will therefore take this opportunity to deſcribe it. 
The Yamilla is a little cod full of ſmall black ſeeds; it is four or five inches 
long, bigger than the the ſtem of a tobacco-leaf, but when dried, much 
reſembling it; ſo that our privateers at firſt often threw them away, 
when they took any, wondering why the Spaniardt ſhould lay up tobacco- 
ſtems. This cod grows on a {mall vine, which climbs about and ſupports 
itſelf by the neighbouring trees : it firſt bears a yellow-flower, from whence 
the cod afterwards proceeds. It is at firſt green, but when ripe, it turns yel- 
low ; this the Indians (whoſe manufacture it is, and who ſell it cheap to the 
Spaniards} gather and lay in the ſun, which makes it ſoft, when it changes 
to a dark colour. Then they frequenily preſs it between their fingers, 
till it becomes flat. The principal uſe of this perfume is to give a flavour 
to chocolate, and ſometimes tobacco; in both which it is extremely agreeable. 
This province alſo abounds with an excellent breed of horſes, and great herds 
of black cattle and ſheep, the wool of which is manufactured by the clothiers of 
Los Angeles. There is alſo great plenty of mulberry- trees, ſo that this province 
might produce more filk than any other in America. Notwithſtanding theſe ad- 
vantages, the country of Guaxacaà is but very thinly inhabited, for which no 
ſufficient reaſon appears, fince it wants not good ports both on the North, and 
in the Squth-Seas: in the gulph of Mexico, ſhips ride fafely at the mouth of the 
river Alvarado. The capital of the province is an inland city of a middling fize, 
and indifferently built, ſeated in a fair and fruitful plain: its proper name is An- 
tequera; but it is commonly called Gzaxaca. It is a biſhop's ſee of conſilerable 

| revenue, 
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revenue, and ſome rich families, deſcended from the old Spaniſh conquerors, 
have their habitation there. 

It is aſſerted by ſome, that becauſe the river is not fortified, this place might 
be very eaſily ſubdued, and great contributions levied, as there are in the neigh- 
bourhood many rich towns, churches. and cloiſters ; the nuns in which are 
famous for making the beſt chocolate that is exported to Spain. | 


CCT 


225 province has the kappinei of lying both on the North and South- 
Seas. With regard to the climate and ſoil of this province, they are much 
the ſame with thoſe of Mexico, only ſome think the former leſs variable, and 
the latter more fruitful. As it is perhaps the beſt ſeated, fo it is beyond queſtion, 
the moſt populous country in all America, which is owing to many cauſes ; 
ſome of which it may not be improper to mention. In the firſt place we muſt 
obſerve that the Tiaſcalaus were never conquered; but as they were originally 
the allies of Cortex, fo by his recommendation, they have ever ſince been 
conſidered in that light by the Spaniſh government; which is perhaps the only 
true point of policy they purſue. By this means the villages and towns 
ſwarm with Indians, who are a quite different people from their neighbours : 

for, whereas the latter are grown ſenſeleſs and ſtupid, through the long 
continuance of flavery and oppreſſion, theſe have all the fire and ſpirit that 
is natural to a free people. They ſpeak the Spanyſh tongue, and ſcarce any 
other: they are perfectly reconciled to the Spaniſb cuſtoms, and are ſo grate- 
ful for the countenance and reſpect ſhewed them, that it is conceived the 
government may more ſafely depend upon them than the Meftizes, though 
the latter are actually deſcended from Spaniards. One may very well wonder, 
that having ſuch an inſtance before their eyes, the viceroy and his council do 
not treat. the Indians in general better; perhaps they may have their reaſons 


to the contrary, though to us they ſeem paſt finding out. 
| I 2 L A 


and their churches magnificently adorned with plate. The ſoil it ſtands in 
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LA VERA CRUZ 


n E old town of this name e having fallen to decay, and the port being: 
very bad, occaſioned the preſent town to be built 16 miles further to 
the eaſt, where was a ſafe port well ſituated, and protected by a rock on. 
which they built a fort called S7. John de Ulua, New Vera Cruz is not a place 
of very great extent, no Spaniard of diſtinRion reſiding here on account of 
its unwholſome ſituation between tracts of dry land on one fide, and rank bogs 
on the other; yet, as to trade, this is one of the moſt conſiderable places per- 
haps in the world: it is the natural centet of the American treaſure, and the 
magazine of all the merchandize that goes out of New Sparn, or is tranſported 
from Europe. It receives a vaſt quantity of Eaſt-India commodities over land 
every year from Arepulco: and the merchants here carry on a great trade through 
America, being protected by the. Barvolento fleet, which is a ſmall ſquadron 
employed. to. clear. the coaſt from pirates and interlopers, and which comes. 


hither conſtantly. in October. 
When the flota, which is always obliged to winter here, arrives and un- 


lades the goods from Old Spain, and takes in thoſe of Mexico, as well as the 


merchandize that comes from the. Philippine iſlands, by the Acapulco ſhips, a 
fair ĩs opened in this town, which laſts many weeks, ſometimes till. the ſhips 


are ready to depart : then this place may be ſaid to be immenſely rich; but the 


moſt. wealthy. merchants not only reſide at the city of. Los Angeles, the far 
greater part of the year, but alſo keep their. ſilver there; till ſuch time as the 
flota is. juſt ready to go off, which ought regularly to be in May, but is ſome- 
times detained.till Auguft ;. therefore, the. conſtant inhabitants of this place 
are only Mulattos and Meftizes, with a. few. Spaxiſh. factors. The inhabi- 


- tants, flaves-and all, are computed at about 3ooo, and the city is about half a 


Spaniſh league in compaſs.. The ſtreets are very regular, and the buildings, 
for moſt yart of timber, decently furniſhed with porcelaine, and china goods: 
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is barren, ſo that their proviſions are far fetched, and dear bought. Vera 
Cruz having been taken and plundered by the buccaneers ſeveral times, the 
Spaniards have built forts, and keep centinels all along the coaſt, their ordi- 
nary garriſon conſiſting only of 60 horſe, and two companies of foot. 

The old town ſtood about a mile from the ſhore, which was firſt diſcovered 
by Grijalva in 1518. Next year Cortez built a town here, and with great 
ceremony gave it the name of Villa Rica de la Vera Cruz. It was called Villa 
Rica on account of the gold that was found there by Grijalua; and the fir- 
name of La Vera Cruz was added, becauſe Cortez arrived here on a Good 
Friday, and was determined to conquer the country or die, having for that 
purpoſe ſunk the ſhips that brought his handful of men hither, that they 
might have no hopes of ever going back again by ſea. Here it was that the 
firſt 500 Spaniards fortified themſelves againſt millions of the Indians. It 
ſtands in a ſpacious flat, on the north fide of a river, which is quite dry ſome 
part of the year, but at other times runs very ſtrong. 

The men are haughty, and fon of ſtate and eaſe, for which reaſon they 
are ſlothful, though they underſtand trade very well. They are alſo very 
ſuperſtitious, wearing great ſtrings of beads about their necks, and fill their 
houſes with pictures and images of their ſaints. They live moſtly on choco- 
late and ſweet-meats, are extremely ſober, and eat little fleſh. The women 
are obliged to keep above ſtairs from converſation of the men, and very 
rarely go abroad ; at which time thoſe of figure go in a coach or a chair, 
and the reſt in fine filk veils, from the crown of their heads to their feet, 
with only a ſmall opening on the right fide for them to ſee their way. In 
their houſes they wear nothing over their ſhifts, but a filk petticoat, laced 
with gold or filver, and only a ribbon plaited on their hair, with gold brace- 
lets, and chains about their necks, and emerald pendants at their ears. 

The unhealthy ſeaſon here is chiefly from about April to November, during 
which is rains almoſt continually ; but for the reſt of the year this is a very 
pleaſant place, the wind and the ſun tempering each other without rain. For 

45 miles towards Mexico, the country is hot and ſickly, but from thence the 
climate begins to be more temperate. 
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In the neighbourhood of Vera Cruz, there grows the nopal, a ſpecies of 
the Tuna, or prickly pear, but without thorns, on which the Cochineal is found. 
-. Cochineal are ſmall animals, with a beak, eycs, feet and claws, which 
creep. climb, ſeek their food, and bring forth young without changing their 
ſpecies, as filk worms do; but producing their like; are no larger than. nits, 
or ſmall mites, or the point of a needle ; but when come to maturity, re 
ſemble both in fize and figure a dog's-tick. They are generated, as is 
commonly believed by thoſe who cultivate them, by a ſmall butterfly, bred 


upon the nopal, (the plant they live upon) which, in paſting and repaſſing 
over them, impregnates theſe inſets. 


As to the manner of raiſing, nouriſhing, and managing them, it appears, 


that at the proper ſeaſon, namely, after winter (when theſe little animals can 
dear the open air) as ſoon as the cochineals, which they have kept in their 
- houſes, are grown large enough to produce young ones, they put 12 or 14 toge- 
ther into a paſtle, or little neſt, made of fine- foft hay, ſtraw, moſs, 
trees, or the down which immediately enyglopes the cocoa-nut. Theſe paſ- 
tles are then placed upon the plants of the nopal, or prickly Indian fig, 
(which they take care to cultivate well for this purpoſe). and in two, three or 
four days theſe animals bring forth a great many young ones; ſoon after 


which the dams die. In the mean while, the young ones, coming out of 


the neſts, climb up the nopal, fix themſelves to it, and ſuck its juices, which 


is their only nouriſhment, but they do not cat the plant; and, for this reaſon, 
they always ſeek thoſe parts of it that are greeneſt, and fulleſt of juice, taking 
care at the ſame time to place themſelves on the parts moſt ſheltered from 


the wind and weather. During this time, whilſt they. are growing up and 


become pregnant, great care is taken that no vermin incommode or kill them, 
as alſo to keep them clean, and diſengage them from certain threads like cob- 


webs, that grow upon the nopal, as likewiſe to defend them from too much 


heat or cold, and from the rain or winds; becauſe the fine cochineals are 


. very tender : nevertheleſs the wild cochineals ſtand all theſe inconveniencies ; 


but then they are fo gritty, of ſo ill a ſmell, and of ſuch little value, that 


As 
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As to gathering the cochineal; the firſt is of the dams, which, having 


brought forth their young, died in their neſts. Three or four months aſter 


this, as the ſeaſon permits, when the firſt young ones are become ſufficiently 
large, and in a ſtate to bring forth young ones in their turn, and have alfo 
produced ſome few, the Indians carefully gather them off the nopal, with 
a ſmall ſtick; to which they fix a little hair in the nature of a pencil. Theſe 
animals being collected in this manner, and afterwards killed by hot water or 
fire, are called the ſecond gatherings, or rather the firſt of the young ones, that 


have been nouriſhed and raiſed in the open air. Three or four months'after * 
this, they gather the ſecond brood of thoſe that have been brought 


forth upon the nopal, which being g grown big, have already produced ſome 
young ones. This they do much in the ſame manner as before, only 
now they take off the plant a great many young ones, with their dams, 
which makes this ſoxt of cochineal to be called Granilla, from the quantity of 
ſmall ones found therein. In the mean time they keep a number of theſe 
young ones alive upon the nopals, which they pluck up or cut, and lock up 
in their houſes, in order to nouriſh them during the rainy ſeaſon. Laſtly, 
theſe being grown large, they put them into the paſtles, and proceed in the 
manner above expreſſed i in the ſecond article. S0 that for the moſt part they 


make three gatherings in a year. 
As to the manner of killing the cochineal, this is commonly done two 


ways; either in hot water, or in tamaſcales, which are little -ovens made 
for that purpoſe ; though they are ſometimes killed by roaſting thera upon 
comales, which are flat ſtoves with fire under them, made uſe of by the 
Indian women to bake their maize bread... Theſe three different methods 
give the cochineal three different colours. The firſt renders them of a brown 
red, the hot water making them loſe the white colour, with which they are 
covered when alive The ſecond makes them of an aſh-colour, and- marbled 
or jaſpered, both on account of the natural white with which they ate cover- 
ed, and the red and tranſparent colour of the cochineal itſelf. The third 
ſort becomes black, as if it had been burnt. Of the old ones which died 
after dropping their young, four pounds, when dried, produce but one, or ra- 
ther one — is reduced to four ounces; but three pounds only of the living 

which 
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which have been carefully taken off the nopuls; being killed and dried, pro- 
duce as much. 

The iſland was named Culua by the natives, when Game firſt diſcovered 
it, who gave it the name of San Juan de Ulua; it has by ſome been called 
The King's Land, but is better known by the old name. 

The caſtle on it is well built, and furniſhed with all neceſſaries, beſides a 
numerous garriſon, and has been long thought impregnable. The port is 
ſheltered by this iſland againſt the north winds that tage frequently on this 
coaſt. The ſhips caſt anchor under the rock, and ate faſtened to the caſtle 
wall by great rings of iron andbrafs ; for ſometimes they have been torn from 
their faſtenings by the force of the wiad, and ' caſt upon the other rocks, 
or elſe driven out into the ocean. Theſe northern winds are fo viotent, that 
they do miſchief every where through the gulph of Mexico. 

In 1568 fix Engi/h ſhips commanded by Sir Jobn Hawkins, being. by di- 
ſtreſs of weather, driven into this port, in a friendly manner agreed with the 
vice-roy, to be ſupplied with proviſions, for which he was to pay in ready 
money; but afterwards the Spaniards being reinforced with 13 ſhips, took an 
opportunity of breaking the contract, at the ſignal of a trumpet, flew all the 
men on ſhore, and at the ſame time attacked tne Engliſb ſhips, who in return 
ſunk the Spaniſb admiral, and burnt their vice-admiral-ſhip ; but Sir Feb: 
Hawkims's fleet being overpowered by numbers, four of his ſhips were de- 
ſtroyed by this piece of treachery. 

In 1683 the buccaneers commanded by Vanhorn, in an Eng 15 ſhip of 
5o guns with eight more of force, appeared with two ſhips only, before 
this place in the evening under Spaniſb colours; theſe the governor taking 
for two Caraca ſhips, which they expected, the Spaniards having made 
fires in the caſtle and on the ſhore to light them in, went to reſt in their 
uſual ſecurity. There was a great garriſon in the town at this time, though 
it was unfortified towards the land, and had only two forts at the ends, one 
of twelve, the other of eight guns. Yanhorn landed his men before one 

o'clock the next morning, and finding the centinels aſleep, and both the forts 
os, 4 forced open the e 8 houſe, and ſeized the ern poſts. On 
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the firing of muſbets the alarm- bell was rung, and the ſoldiers began to run 
to their colours; every body was extremely ſurprized to ſee the buccaneers 


in arms. Thus with the loſs of only four men, by break of day, they had 


gained poſſeſſion of the town and farts. They cauſed all the inhabitants tq 
quit their houſes, and ſhut up in the church the garriſon, burgeſſes, men, 
women and children, for three days and nights, without either meat or drink, 


during which time they continued plundering the town. They got abun- 


dance of jewels and plate, about 60,000 pound of cochineal, 70,000 pieces 


of eight for the governor's ranſom, and 2,000,000 of piaſtres for the town 
and citizens. They were permitted by the flota to carry off this great booty, 


it being ſtruck with too great-a pannic to attack them. 
Laurence and Vanhorn (whole ſhare came to above 16, ooo pieces of eight) 


quarrelling about their dividend, fought ; the latter received a wound in the 


wriſt, which was thought flight at firſt, but when it was leaſt expected it 


© gangreened, and he died in fifteen days after, greatly lamented by all his 


crew, who had the greateſt eſteem and affection for him. His body was 


thrown over-board off Yucatan; he left 20,000 pound ſterling on board to 
his ſon, a youth of. twelve years of age. 
Captain Uring, in his account of the buccaneers, ſays, that they having 


miſteced all their force, reſolved on ſacking this town, and landed their men 


undiſcovered about eighteen miles from jt, and marched in the night 


about ten miles, and in the morning retired between the ſand-hills, which lay 
on the coaſt, They marched again the next night, and in the morning at 
day-break appeared before the town, and having ſeized one of the gates by 
ſtratagem, entered it, and at the ſame time having attacked and taken another 


ſmall work, marched directly to the parade. Moſt of the Spamards being 


in bed, could not preſently get together, - but ſoon took the alarm, formed - 


a body of horſe and foot, and marched in good order to attack the buccaneers 
in form ; who being upon the parade, drew up at the end of the ſtreet, in 
which the Spaniards were marching, and diſpoſed themſelves in ſuch order, 


that as ſoon as their firſt rank had fired, they. gave way for the ſecond ta take 
place, as did the ſecond for the third rank, by which means they kept a con- 
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tinual fie upon the Spaniards, put their horſe into confuſion, and drove their 


forces out of the town. 

The caſtle of St. Juan de Llua taking the alarm, fired briſkly i into the town, 
but the buccaneers being determined to plunder it, beheaded ſome of 
the principal fathers, and obliged ſome others to carry them in a boat as a pre- 
ſent to the governor of the caſtle, and tell him that if he did not immediately 
leave off firing, they would uſe all the fathers in the town in the ſame man- 
ner; on which the governor redoubling his fire on the buccaneers, they ſhuc 
all the gates of the town, and drove the inhabicants into that part of it which 
lay next the fort, and moſt expoſed to it, and this obliged the governor to 
ceaſe firing. The buccaneers, after plundering the town, took ſome of the 
chief inhabitants as hoſtages for a ſum of ranſom-money, which they demand- 
ed for not burning the town. The Spaniards have ſince built watch towers, 


on the coaſt, in order to prevent any future ſurprize. 


— 


A L M B. R I A, 
ALLED Villa Rica by the Spamards, becauſe of the gold they ſound 


here on their arrival, lies 20 leagues north of La Vera Cruz, has an indit- 
ferent port and a better air, with a ſmall river, good ſprings of freſh water, 
and a dry country behind it, all which are wanting in La Vera Crux. It is ſaid 
a clandeſtine trade is driven on here between ſome Spaniſh merchants on ſhore, 
and the French of St. Domingo and Martinico. 


P AN U C ©. 


HIS province is very large, and finely fituated ;it is bounded on the eaſt 
by the gulph of Mexico, on the ſouth by the provinces of Taſcala and 
Mexico proper. It was one of the firſt diſcoveries of the famous Cortez, who took 


a great deal of pains to cpnquer and plant it, though the Om nil 
ruutru 
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fruitful and pleaſant than rich. Its inhabitants made a very vigorous reſiſtance, 
and were not ſubdued without conſiderable loſs, however ſeveral cities having 
been built among them, they have been fince thoroughly bridled, which is 
perhaps one reaſon why ſo many of them choſe to retire into Frida, rather 
than to remain ſlaves in their native country. On this account we find 
the country north of this province but indifferently peopled, and little notice 
taken of it in ſeveral authors, notwithſtanding it has a very extended ſea- 
coaſt along the gulph of Mexico, with ſeveral roads and creeks, though no 
great ports. 

That part of this country next to Mexico is the beſt and richeſt, abound- 
ing with proviſions, and having ſome veins of gold, and plenty of ſalt, but 
turns out to little account for want of hands. The parts adjacent to Louiſiana are 
wretchedly poor and barren, and is, by Martiniere, called the kingdom of 
NEW LEON; this country extends from the Rio Bravo, or del Norte, to 
Fhrida. It is mountainous, and has ſeveral mines, tho' very few towns; the 
principal of which are Caouil in the north, and Guanabate in the ſouth. 

Panuco city, the capital of this province, is a biſhop's ſee, ſituated about 

17 leagues from the ſea, on the river Panuco. It was built in the year 1 520, 

by order of Cortez, and called St. Eſtevan del Puerto. It contains about 500 

families; the houſes being built of ſtone, and neatly thatched with Pal- 

metto leaves, are thereby rendered ſtrong and clean. It is ſaid to have an exten- 

five harbour, but the bar prevents the entrance of Jarge ſhips, yet the river is 

navigable within land by veſſels of 500 tons, which might, it is thought, reach 

the ſilver mines in the province of Zacatecas with little oppoſition. 


San Luis de os Zacatecas is garriſoned by 1000 Spamards and ſlaves, of 
whom there are 500 families about the town and mines. Further up the 


country are many ſilver mines, particularly the mines of Santa Barbara, St. 
Jobn, and Ende, which Monſ. de Ia Salle had in view when, under a pretence 
of finding out the mou.h of the Miſſiſipi, he examined moſt of the harbours 
on this coaſt, 
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\HIS dame was given 6 the Spaniards to all that part of the conti- 
nent lying north of the gulph of Mexico, and bordering on the Atlan- 


{ic ocean to the eaſt. 


FLog IDA PROPER is, at preſent, that peninſula lying between Georgia 
and Cape Fhrida. The air of this region is pure and temperate, and the 
country in general, healthy. It is more ſubject to heat than cold, being only 
a few degrees north of the tropic of Cancer; but though the former is ſome- 
times very great, it is much tempered at times by che ſea-breezes. The 
country abounds with all forts of timber, but the tree moſt valued in this 
. country is ſaſſafras, called by the natives of Florida, palama or pavama; large 
quantities of which are exported annually from hence. It never riſes 
to a greater height than a ſmall pine, growing both on the ſhore, and on the 
mountains; but always in a ſoil neither very dry, nor very moiſt. The 
Spaniards of San Mat beo, and St. Auguſtine, having been almoſt every ore 
ſeiged with fevers, from the uſe of bad food and muddy water, were told by the 
French to take ſaſſafras in the ſame manner as they had ſeen it uſed by the ſa- 
vages: that is to cut the root into ſmall pieces, and boil it in water; having done 
which, and drinking the liquor faſting, and at their meals, they found it per- 
fectly cured them. Several other experiments have been made with it; and, if 
- we may believe them, there is hardly any malady which can withſtand the effi- 
cacy of this drink. It was their ſole remedy, and univerſal preſervative, i in Flo- 
. rida; but when they are ſhort of proviſions they do not uſe it, becauſe it would 
create an eager appetite, . ſtill more inſupportable than any diſorder whatever. 
They add, that ſaſſafras is an admirable ſpecific againſt the venereal di- 
ſtemper. 

The many rivers with which Fhrida is watered, not only abound with fiſh, 
put render it inferior to no country, either in pleaſantnels or fertility. The 

coaſt indeed is ſandy; but a little further from the ſea, the ſoil is ſo good as 


to yield all forts of grain. Almoſt every where they have two crops of 
| Inaian 
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Indian corn in a year. All along the coaſt, and two or three hundred miles 
up the country from the ſea, they have the root of which the caſſave flour 
and bread is made in the greateſt part of America betwixt the two tropics ; 
and is reckoned as good as our manchet. There is good beef, veal, and 
mutton, with plenty of hogs, eſpecially on the ſea-coaſt ; they have acorns, 
cocoa-nuts, and other maſts. | Here are horſes, not only for draught, but 
alſo for the ſaddle. Their cattle have a long black fort of hair, or rather 
wool, ſo fine, that with ſome ſimall mixture, it is thought it would 
be preferable to common wool for hats, cloathing, and other neceſſa- 
ries, Though cotton grows wild here in great plenty, yet it is not manu- 
factured. Of bark of trees they make thread, cords, and ropes. Upon 
the whole coaſt, for two hundred leagues, are ſeveral vaſt beds of oyſters ; 
and in freſh water-lakes and rivers, is a ſort of ſhell-fiſh, between a 
muſcle, and a pearl oyſter, in ſome of which are found pearls, and 
many larger than ordinary. From cape Fhrida to Mexico, both to 


the eaſt and weſt of the Miſſſippi, is to be found alſo, eſpecially after high 


ſouth winds, a fort of ſtone pitch, which the Spaniards, who call it ca, 
moiſten with greaſe, and uſe it for their veſſels in the nature of pitch; and 
they ſay it is much better than ours in hot countries, as not being ſo apt to 
melt. 

In latitude 26“ 56% ale a good 1 way upwards, the coaſt of the main land of 
Frida cannot be approached, by reaſon of the ſhoals and ſmall iſlands, moſt 
of which are very low and barren, and ſo cloſe together that canoes of bark 
can hardly paſs between them. Few ſavages inhabit this part of the coun- 
try ; but the coaſt is the kingdom, as it were, of oyſters. All its ſhore 
| abounds in mangrove trees, to which adhere a prodigious quantity of ſmall 
oyſters; others much larger are to be met with in the ſea; and in ſuch num- 
bers, that they are ſometimes taken for rocks, level with the ſurface of the 
water. 
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PENSACOLA, 


N Florida, is a large harbour, ſafe from all winds, and has four fathom 
water at its entrance, deepening gradually to feven or eight. On the 


welt fide of the harbour ſtands a poor town, of about forty palmetto houſes, 


defended by a ſmall ſtockaded fort of about twelve or fourteen guns, call- 
ed Santa Maria de Galre, from its being erected in the time of the count de 
Galre, but of very little uſe, the inhabitants conſiſting wholly of malefactors 
tranſported hither from Mexico. A very fine river falls into the bay of Mexi- 
co on the fide of this harbour, after running above 100 miles through the 
country. The land here produces plenty of trees fit for maſts of ſhips, and 
accordingly many of them are cut down and carried to Vera Cruz for that 


purpoſe. 


SANT AUGUSTINE, 


ITUATED on the eaflern coaſt of the peninſula of Florida, about 70 

leagues from the gulph of Florida, or channel of Bahama, and 47 from 
the town and river of Savana. It is built along the ſhore, at the bottom 
of a hill; near it is the church and monaſtery of the order of Sant Auguſtine. 
The caſtle is called Sz. Fobn' s, built of ſoft ſtone, has. four 'baſtions, a 
curtain 60 yards long, a parapet nine feet thick, and a rampart twenty feet 
high, caſemated, arched, and bomb- proof. There was ſome years ago fifty 
pieces of cannon, ſixteen of which were braſs, and ſome of them twenty- 
four pounders. 

Sir Francis Drake attacked this fort in 1586, when the Spaniards fled and 
left him fourteen braſs guns, which were mounted on a platform of trees 
and earth, beſides a cheſt of 2000 pounds and other booty. Then the town 
only confiſted of timber houſes ; the fort was alſo a wooden one, and the 
walls conſiſted of nothing but trunks of trees ſet cloſe together. In 1665 it was 
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again attacked and plundered by Capt. Davis, at the head of the buccaneers; 
at which time the fort is ſaid to have been an octagon, with a round tower 
at each angle, in which the ſoldiers kept guard. 'The next attack of it was 
in 1702 by the Engliſb and Indians of Carolina, under Col. Moor their go- 
vernor ; he ruined the villages and farms in the open country, and beſieged 
this town three months; but on approach of ſome Sp veſſels to its re- 
lief, he raiſed the ſiege with precipitation, and marched to Charles Town, 300 
miles by land, leaving the ſhip and ſtores he brought with him to the ene- 
my. The laſt fiege of this place was by Gen. Ogletborpe in 1740, with 
four men of war and tranſports from Charles Town with troops to affiſt in 
the ſiege. Having rendezvouſed near the mouth of Saint John's river, and 
being joined by the Cherokee Indians on the gth of May, he marched 20 
miles to fort Diego, which he took, and made the garriſon priſoners of war, 
the Spaniard: alſo abandoned fort Mea, or Negro fort, (23 miles nearer to 
Sant Auguſtine} to the general, who afterwards encamped with his army on 
Sant Anaſtaſia iſland, having left a ſmall part of his forces on the continent 
to garriſon fort Negro, and alarm the Spaniards. June 1 5 the Spaniards made 
a ſally from the caſtle of Sant Auguſtine, attacked and defeated the garriſon at 
fort Negro, killed colonel Palmer, the commander, and took many of them 
priſoners. After this the Speniards received a ſupply of proviſions, Ce. 
from Cuba, that were conveyed up the Matanzas, and landed to the ſouth 
of the town where the general had no battery to annoy or force to intercept 
them. The beſiegers bombarded both the caſtle and town; but their artillery 
being planted at too great a diſtance to do any material execution, which in- 
convenience was cauſed by the river, moraſſes, and other obſtructions, and the 
near approach of bad weather obliging the men of war to return to ſea, the 
ſiege was raiſed about the 4th of July; it appearing very plain that 200 ſea- 
men, 400 ſoldiers, and 300 Indians, which was the whole number employed 
in the expedition, was a force too weak to ſubdue 1000 Spaniards, ſecured 
by a caſtle, ſtrengthened by the Spaniſh governor, who had early intelli- 
gence of the intended viſit. Thus were the high expectations blaſted that 
had been raifed from this important undertaking, which, if it had ſucceed- 
ed, muſt have been attended with extraordinary advantages to the Enghſh, 


whoſe 
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whoſe ſouthern ſettlements on the continent would have hereby been ſecured 
againſt any attempts of the Spaniards by land, beſides the greet ſervice this 
place would have been to our trade, not only by depriving the Spaniards of 
a. poſt from whence they might annoy us on that fide, but alfo by enabling 
us to annoy them upon occaſion, by cruiſing on their homeward bound 
ſhips coming from the gulph of Florida. 

According to the charter of King Charles II. in 166 5, Which fixes the limits 
of South Carolina at latitude 29, this town is, as well as Georgta, within the 
Enghſh dominions, and conſequently belongs to us as a forſeiture. The 
Spaniards ſay indeed that grant is an invaſion of their right, they pretending 
a right of poſſeſſion to all the coaſt as high as Virginia. But if the firſt diſ- 
covery gives a title, which is generally the foundation of the Spaniards pre- 

tentions to their dominions in America, it belongs to us; for Sebaſtian Cabot 
diſcovered it about the year 1497 : it was more thoroughly diſcovered in 
1512 by Leon, a Spaniard from Puerto ces, who took poſſeſſion of the 
country for the king of Spam. 

Seven leagues below the fort of Sant Avouftine are two forts, the one on the 
north, and the other on the ſouth ſide of a large lake. General Oglethorpe 
deſtroyed the laſt, and took poſſeſſion of the firſt, which is called Mauchice- 
lis, ſurrounded with ſtrong paliſadoes, eight feet high, with a parapet and 


loop-holes, about breaſt high. 


. 9 


8 the moſt donſidemble iſland of the Great Antilles, lies between 195 500 
and 23* 200 of north latitude, and between 73“ 400 and 85* lo“ weſt lon- 
gitude. It is about 780 miles in length but very narrow in proportion, not being 
in ſome places above 40. miles i in breadth: and in its wideſt not more than 1 32- 
It lies within the tropic of Cancer, about 40 miles weſt of H i/paniola, and go 
to the northward of Jamaica, commanding the gulph of Mexico, Florida, 


and the wind ward-paſſage, where it may with propriety be called The Shield 
of 
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of the Weſt- Indies, and is is by far the moſt temperate and pleaſant of all the An- 
tilles. The Europeans, who are generally troubled with the heat of theſe parts, 

confeſs themſelves agreeably refreſhed by the cooling winds, which blow in 
the morning and evening throughout this iſland. As to the foil, it differs 
pretty much : the weſtern portion of the country is moſtly plain, and if 
it were properly cultivated, might be fruitful. The eaſtern part is exceedingly 
mountainous, and from thence there runs a chain of hills almoſt through the 
whole iſland ; but the farther you go the leſs rough and barren they are. From 


theſe hills there run down to the north and ſouth many rivers, which, beſides, 
their beſtowing verdure and coolneſs as they paſs, are full of fiſh, and thoſe 


very large and good. The greateſt i inconveniency in Cuba is its being over- 


grown with woods, which, whatever the Spaniards may pretend, muſt be 
chiefly owing to their own lazineſs ; for as they admit the country was well 
peopled when firſt diſcovered, it muſt neceſſarily have been leſs thick with 
trees. Amongſt theſe, however, there are ſome very valuable, particularly 
cedars of an enormous ſize, and other ſorts of odoriferous wood. Birds there 
are of all kinds, more than in any other of the iſlands: and the Spaniards at 
their firſt landing having ſuffered ſome black cattle to ſtray into the woods, 
they by degrees turned wild, and have furniſhed the ifland with that breed, 
which, together with tobacco, fugar and copper, make now the principal riches 
of its inhabitants. Many fine fat beaſts are leftto roton the ground, great numbers 
being killed purely for the hides which are ſent into Spain, and in the flaugh- 
ter of them the negroes are employed. The fleſh cut into pieces is dried in 
the ſun, and uſed as proviſion for ſhipping. There are many alligators here. 
Moſt writers confound' this creature with the crocodile, and indeed the Spa- 
niards have but one name, viz. caymanes, to expreſs both; yet it is certaim 
that there is a difference, and amongſt other particulars in theſe,” the legs of a 
crocodile are longer than thoſe of an alligator ; his fleſh is not muſky as the 
other is; the knots on the back are thicker, higher and firmer, but the 
aineſt and moſt diſcernable difference, and which indeed diſcovers itſelf at 
frſt fight, is this, that the crocodile carries his tail cocked and crooked, with 
the tip turning back like a yu whereas the alligator drags his on the 
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This iſland was diſcovered by the famous Chriſopber Columbus, who had 
but a very ſlight view of it, which. yet was fatal to the natives, for they 
having preſented him with gold, ſome pieces of which he carried into Spain, 
occaſioned an immediate reſolution to ſettle in it. This was performed in 
1511, by Diego de Ia Velaſuex, who tranſported hither about 500 foot and 
80 horſe. He was a haughty, cruel, inexorable man, and the treatment the 
peor people met with from him, was ſuch as we want both room and will to 
relate. The worthy biſhop of Chiapa, who was an eye-witneſs of his bar- 
barity, hath publiſhed it to the world, and computed, that by theſe hortid 
ſeverities, near five millions of people were deſtroyed. Later writers, 
inſtead of ſpeaking tenderly, pathetically, and with indignation againſt ſo 
execrable a fact, do all in their power to give this horrid proceeding the air 
of juſtice, by repreſenting the Indians as the moſt baſe and wicked nation 
that ever lived. - Herrera tells us, on the contrary, that they were a very good 
fort of people, and well tempered. They had, fays he, princes and towns of 
200 or 300 houſes, with ſeveral families in each of them, as was uſual in 
Hiſpaniala. They had no religion, as having no temples, idols, or ſacrifices ; 
but they had the phyſicians, or conjuring prieſts, as in Hiſpaniola. They 
- faſted three or four months, taking no ſuſtenance but the juice of herbs, and 
when reduced to extreme weakneſs, they were then worthy to be informed 
whether the ſeaſons of the year would be favourable, or otherwiſe ; what chil- 
dren would be born ; whether thoſe born would live ; and ſuch like queſtions. 
Theſe were their oracles; and theſe conjurers they called Behrques, who led the 
people into many ſuperſtitions and fopperies, as pretending to cure the ſick by 
blowing on them, and ſuch other exterior actions, mumbling ſome words be- 
ewixt their teeth. Theſe people of Cuba knew that heaven and earth, and 
other things, were created, ſaid they had ſome information concerning the 
flood, - and that the world had: been deſtroyed by water, from three perſons 
that came three ſeveral ways: they were men of about 70 years of age; that 


an old man knowing that the deluge was to come, built a great canoe, and 
went into it with his family, and abundance of animals; that he ſent out 
a. carrion crow, which did not return, ſtaying to feed on the dead bodies, and 
afterwards ret:ined carrying a green branch, with other particulars, even to 


Neat's 
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Noab's two ſons covering him when drunk, and the other ſcoffing at it; 
adding, that the Indians deſcended from the latter, and therefore had no coats 
rior cloaks ; but that the Spaniards deſcending from the other that covered 
him, were therefore cloathed, and had horſes. The true reaſon, in all pro- 
bability, why the Spaniards deſtroyed, with ſo little pity, fo vaſt a number 
of innocent people, was a covetous deſire of poſſeſſing the whole ifland, and 
all its real and ſuppoſed riches : for, at this time, they fancied that the parts 
of the iſland poſſeſſed by the natives, were exceſſively rich in gold, of which, 
while they ſuffered them to live, the Spaniards did really receive a very large 
ſhare ; but ſince their extirpation, there has been very little, and at preſent 
there is ſcarce any gold to-be found. The gold was taken out of the rivers, 
which required not only a great deal of time and patience, but many hands, 
and a perfect knowledge of the places where it was to be met with. This ac- 
counts for the loſing that precious metal with the people, and ſhews how 
weak a point of policy this doctrine of extirpation really is. 

There is no winter here: but in June, July and Auguſt, when the fun is al- 
moſt vertical, then they have great rains, and often violent ſtorms, which greit- 
ly mitigate the extreme heat of the climate. The faireſt ſeaſon is when the fur 
is fartheſt from them, and then it is hotteſt in the morning; for towards noon 
+ ſea-breeze ſprings up, which blows. pretty briſk till the evening. The 
trade-wind in thoſe ſeas blows from the E. and by N. At the full and 
change of the moon, from October to April, they 2 briſk winds at N. 
and N. W. which in December and January often: turn into ſtorms, though 
this is called their fair ſeaſon. h 

It is faid to have in general the beſt land of any iſſand in America, and is: 
capable of producing prodigious quantities of all the commodities furniſhed 
by that quarter of the world; particularly ginger, long-pepper, and other 
ſpices, caſſia- fiſtula, maſtic, and aloes; large cedars, and other odoriferous: 
trees, oaks, pines, palm-trees, plenty of large vines, fine cotton trees, and en- 
cellent tobacco; beſides plenty of pine-apples, plantains, bananas, guavas,, 
and lemons. Here are alſo ſome large walks of cacao trees, and good ſugar- 
works, worked by horſe and water mills, which are ſaid to make the beſt ſu- 


gars in the Y/e/t-Indies, though in no great quantity, for want of hands to 
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cultivate the canes. Here are mines of copper, which furniſh the. Spani/h 
plantations with metal for all their braſs guns; and gold duſt having been 
formerly found in the ſands of the rivers, it is conjectured, that there are mines 
of gold, if not of filver too, in the mountains, of which there runs a large 
ridge from the eaſt to the weſt end of the iſland; but the Spantards having 
deſtroyed all the natives, they either never diſcovered where the mines were, 
or never opened them for fear of an invaſion. 

. Adjacent to this iſland are great conveniences both for making ſalt, and 
catching fiſh. The ifland abounds with horſes, mules, ſheep, wild boars, 
hogs, and cattle of a larger and better breed than in any other part of America ; 
parrots, partridges with blue heads, and large tortoiſes. Here are quarries 
of flints, and fountains of bitumen, which is uſed for ſhips inſtead of pitch. 

The black cattle, brought hither by the Spaniardi, have multiplied to ſuch 
a prodigious degree, that large herds of them run wild in the woods for want 
of people enough to. eat their fleſh, though great numbers of them are 
yearly killed for their hides and tallow. 

Upon the whole, it is a very pleaſant, rich, and fertile iſland ; but has 
at preſent more churches than farms, more prieſts than planters, and more 
lazy bigots than uſeful labourers : and to this it is owing, that the largeſt 
iſland in the Veſt-Indies, with a luxuriant ſoil, beſides food for its inhabi- 
tants, which is eaſier produced and obtained here than perhaps in any other 
part of the world, does not produce for exportation, including even their 
hides and tallow, tobacco and ſnuff, near the value of our little iſland of 
Antigua. $0 great is the difference between ſloth and induſtry, tyranny and 
liberty. 

The iſland has ſeveral towns; and Sant Jago de Cuba, though a ſmall place, 
is called the capital, it being the ſee of the biſhop, though he generally reſides 
at-the Havana, which, as it is the chief city, we ſhall begin . and 


* round the eaſtern and ſouthern coaſt of that iſland. 
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Tus HAVANA, 


AS built by Diego de Velaſquez, who conquered the iſland of Cuba, 
and ſettled a little town here in 1511. - It was-named originally 
the port of Carenas; but afterwards when the city, by its increaſe of wealth, 
grew conſiderable, it was called San Chriſtopher of the Havana. In 1536 
it was of ſo inconſiderable a value, that being taken by a French pirate, he 
accepted of fo ſmall a ſum as 700 pieces of eight for its ranſom. Some time 
after it was taken by Engliſb, and a ſecond time by the French; nor was 
it till the reign of Philip II. of Spain that the importance of it was thorough- 
ly underſtood, or any care taken to ſtrengthen it : though what was then 
done proved inſufficient, and moſt of the fortifications were in a very bad 
condition, when Francis Coreal was there in 1666, and very little better 
when he viſited it again 20 years afterwards. Since the acceſſion of the 
houſe of Bourbon to the throne of Spain, more pains have been taken there- 
in, We ſhall firſt deſcribe the city, and then the port, in the condition 
they now are. 

The city of Havana, which is properly ſtiled The Key of the Weſt= 
Tadies, lies in 235 12/ north latitude, and 825 13“ weſt longitude from Lan- 
don, ſituated in the moſt fruitful part of the iſland, and the only part where 
there are any farms, the reſt being almoſt deſtitute of inhabitants. It ſtands 
on the weſt fide of the harbour, in a very beautiful and pleaſant plain; is 
the reſidence of the governor and captain-general of Cuba, and of the royal 
officers, as well as of an aſſeſſor, for the aſſiſtance of the governor and captain- 
general of the Veſi Indies. The buildings are elegant, but not lofty, built of 
ſtone, and make a very good appearance, though it is ſaid they are but meanly 
furniſhed within. Here are eleven churches and monaſteries, and two hand- 
ſome hoſpitals. Near the middle of the town is a ſpacious ſquare, ſurround- 
ed with uniform buildings. The churches are rich and magnificent, the 
lamps, candleſticks, and ornzments for the altars being of gold and filver ; 
ſome of the lamps are of the moſt curious workmanſhip, and weigh near an 


hundred weight, The Recollads church, which ſtands on the beſt ground 
in 
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in the city, has twelve beautiful chapels in it, and in the monaſtery are 
cells for fifty fathers. The church of Santa Clara has ſeven altars adorned 
With plate, and the nunnery contains an hundred women and ſervants, all 
cloathed in blue. The church belonging to the Auguſtines has thirteen 
altars ; that of San Juan de Dios nine, with an hoſpital for ſoldiers, of 12,000 
pieces of eight revenue. It is not a biſhop's ſee, though the biſhop of Sant 
Jago de Cuba generally reſides there; the revenue of which prelate is not 
leſs than 50,000 pieces of eight a year. In 1700 the number of inhabitants was 
computed at 26,000, and we may very well imagine it to be encreaſed fince. 
They are a more polite and ſociable people than the inhabitants of any of 
the Spaniſh ports on the continent, and of late imitate the French, both in 
their dreſs and manners. One part of the iſland is under the juriſdiction of 
this city, as the other is under that of Sant Jago. The diſtrict belonging to 
the Havana is by far the beſt cultivated, yet it has not above fix towns and 
villages in it. 

The port is the beſt in the We/t-Indies, and fo capacious, that 1000 
fail of ſhips may ride there commodiouſly : there is, generally ſpeaking, fix 
fathom of water in the bay. At the entrance of the channel, which is pretty 
narrow, and of difficult acceſs to an enemy, being well flanked by forts and 
platforms of guns, there are two ſtrong caſtles, which are ſuppoſed to be 
capable of defending the place againſt any number of ſhips : the chief is 
El Morro; it ſtands on the eaſt fide of the channel, and is a kind of tri- 
angle, fortified with baſtions, on which are mounted about forty pieces 
of cannon. A little to the ſouth of this is a battery, called The Twelve 
Apoſiles, almoſt level with the water, and carrying each a ball of thirty-ſix 
pounds, On the other fide of the channel ſtands a ſtrong fort called the 
Puntal; by ſome Moſa de Maria : it is a regular ſquare, with good baſtions, 
well mounted with cannon. A part of the Morro is a watch-tower, where 
a man fits in a round lanthorn at the top, and on the appearance of 
ſhips at ſea, puts out as many flags from thence as there are fail. The 
third is ſtiled The Fort: it is a ſmall, but ſtrong work, on the weſt- fide, 
towards the end of the narrow channel, with four baſtions and a platform, 
mounted with 38 pieces of heavy cannon. 
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The city is walled all round, and fortified with baſtions on the land- ſide, 
and there are beſides two forts on the ſea-coaſt, deſigned to prevent an 
enemy from landing; one a league from the entrance of the harbour on the 
eaſt fide, called Cojimar, the other on the weſt, called the fort of Chorrera, 
of 12 guns each. 
> However ſecure this port may be to ſhips within, it is of no great ſecurity 
to ſhips without, the entrance being too narrow to give quick admittance to a 
numerous fleet. Hence the galleons have been often inſulted, and ſome of 
them taken in ſight of this port, without being able to get in, or receive any 
ſuccour from its caſtles : as (among other inſtances) was the caſe of the flota 
in its return from La Vera Cruz in 1629, mentioned by Gage. It ſeems at 
cape Sant Antonio, the moſt weſtern point of Cuba, they met with the fa- 
mous Dutchman, called by the Spaniards, Pie de Pelo, or Wooden Leg, and 
as much feared by them as Sir Francis Drake, who waited there for them; 
and after he had faluted them with a broadſide or two, the admiral Don 
Juan de Guzman y Torres, called a council of war, wherein it was reſolved 


to fly from the enemy, as the ſureſt way to ſave the king's treaſure, which 


amounted to ſix or ſeven millions, according to their own account, and to 
make directly for the bay of Matanzes, imagining that the Dutch would 


not venture in after them. But the misfortune was they could not pet in 


far themſelves,the bay being too ſhallow for their heavy great bellied galleons. 
This obliged them to run their ſhips a-ground, after which the richer fort 
endeavoured to eſcape to land with what wealth they could in cabinets and 


bags: but the Dutch coming ſwiftly upon them, ſoon ſtopped their flight 


with the cannon from their ſhips; ſo that except a few cabinets that were 
hidden, all the reſt of the treafure became the Ho/anders prize. Two friars, 
who had fleeced their ſheep of 30,000 ducats, were alſo fleeced themſelves. 
Thus lightened of their burdens, the fleet went on to Spain z where Gage 
fays, the admiral was impriſoned, and loſt his fenſes for awhile, which 
having recovered, he was afterwards beheaded. 

The commerce carried on in this port, which is very -confiderable, we 
will for the ſake of perſpicuity, divide into the particular commerce of 


the ile of Cuba, and that more general by the galleons, The former con- 
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fiſts in hides, uſually ſtiled, of the Havana, which are excellent, and of 
great value; ſugar, tobacco, admirable in its kind, &c. Though ſtrangers 
zre prohibited to trade, yet a contraband commerce is carried on briſker here 
than that at La Vera Cruz. It muſt be obſerved, that the traffic of the iſland 
of Cuba is not entirely confined to the Havana, but extends itſelf to other 
ports, particularly Sant Jago de Cuba, where there are frequently many little. 
veſſels from the Canaries, and other parts, which trade entirely for the com- 
modities of the country. As to the general commerce, this port is the place 
of rendezvous for all ſhips, particularly from Puerto Velo, and Vera Cruz, 
which return into Spain from the Indies. The Havana is regularly ſupplied 
with European goods, only by the regiſter-ſhips from Cadiz and the Canaries. 
The flota and galleons bring there no more than the refuſe of their cargoes, 
which they had not been able to diſpoſe of at Carthagena, Puerto Velo, or 
Vera Cruz. While the fleet is in the bay, proviſions are exceſſively dear 
on ſhore, and money ſo plenty, that a Spaniard expects half a piece of eight 
a day from a male ſlave, and a quarter from a female, out of what they can 
earn by their labour. The fleet generally fails from thence through the chan- 
nel of Bahama, in the month of September, and is the richeſt in the world, 
ſince in filver and merchandize, there is ſeldom leſs than 30, ooo, ooo pieces 
of eight on board, or 6, 7 50,000 pounds of our money, 

The firſt attempt that was made upon this city, after the Spaniards ſettled 
here, was in 1536, by a French pirate, who took the place, which then con- 
ſiſted only of wooden houſes thatched, and made the Spaniards redeem it 
from fire, by 700 ducats, as was ſaid before. It happened, that three ſhips 
arriving from New Spain the next day after he was failed with the ranſom, 
unloaded their. goods with all expedition, and purſued the pirate; but the com- 
manders behaved ſo cowardly, that he took all the three, one whereof was an 
admiral's ſhip; which ſo emboldened the pirate, that he returned to the Havana, 
and made the inhabitants pay him 7oo ducats more. After this the Spaniards 
built their houſes of ſtone, and a fort at the mouth of the harbour, but the city 


being ſtill open on the land-ſide, ſome Engliſb cruizers in thoſe ſeas landed not 


far from the town, and having entered it before day-break, the Spaniards 


fled into the woods, and left the place to be plundered, During the war 
8 between 
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between Henry U. of Frenct, and the enpetor Charles V. a Preich ſhip 
with go men, after having plundered Sant Jago, came hither in the night, 


but to their great diſappointment found all the houſes empty, they having 


been ſo often plundered, that the Spaniardi had removed all their goods to 
houſes in the couatty. While they were ſearching, two perſons came 
to them, pretending to agree for ranſom, but really to ſpy out their num- 
ber. The French demanding 6000 ducats, the ſpies pretended-all their ef- 
tes would not raiſe that ſum. Upon their return to their countrymen, a 
conſultation was held, wherein ſome were for paying the ſum if they eduld 
get no abatement ; but the majority, deſpiſing the enemy's number; were 
for diſputing it vith the ſword ; and marching ſecretly wich 1 50 men, ſur- 
prized the enemy at midnight ; but the French, vpon the firing of an alarm- 
gun, recovered their arms in a trice, and put them to flight; and being en- 
raced at this deſign of the Spantards, ſet fire to the town, after having daubed 
the doors and windows, Tc. with pitch and tar, fo that it was ſoon conſumed 
to afhes. - A Spaniard defiring that they would ſpare the chuiches which 
were erected ſur the worſhip of God, the French anſwered, that people 
who had no faith, had no occaſion for churches to profeſs it in. They then 
pulled down the walls, and quite demoliſhed the fort. After this, the town 
was rebuilt, and Philip II. appointed Juan de Texeda his camp-mafter, and 
Bapt! ia Artenclli, a celebrated architect, to fortify this place, and put it 
in 4 poſture of defence. 
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OssERVATIloRs 27 the FoxtIFICaTIONS ** the H AVANA, 
mace by an Officer in 1759. | 


L abe is a caſtle that ſtands upon an high rock, the fortifications are 

of ſtone, irregular, and ſo confined towa ads the ſea, that they cannot 
bring any more than four guns to bear upon one object; it is mote regular 
towards the land, bat being upon a rock, and of ſmall compaſs, might with 


chells be rendered not tenable. It is overtooked by the Cæpen at, à high 
| | Jand 
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land which runs along the N. E. ſide of che entrance into the bey, and 
commands all the fortifications tliat defend thè entrance. 

Under che faces of the ſouth-weſt angle of che caſtle, and more avithin the 
entrance intd:the harbour, is:a battery of ſtone called the twelve apoſtles; a 
little higher, 2nd oppoſite the point-gate is the Ia Divina Paftora'or Sbepberdi 
battery. of ſtone for i 4 guns (chen not quite finiſhed) level with the water, but 
ſo ſituated under the hill, (which is here very rocky) that ĩt will be almoſt im- 
poſſible for men ta bined 0 their, guns. on account of ney from the ren 
above. Har een totaly 

From the governor 's 15580 to the Punta gate, Goming che mouth of ha 
'barbour, there ate four batteries opening, one behind the other; they are all 
overlooked: from the Cavanas on the oppoſite hone, and may be faoked 
from thence by muſketry. 2.205 dent „ ln nen nw? 
Over the Punta gate, and towards the. entrance into the harbour, chere. is 
a large ſtone battery: this is alſo overlooked from the oppoſite bill, and 
likewiſe from the rifing-ground. on the north- hide of che village of Gua 
daloupe.  '. 

+ he. Puntal i is a ſanare caſtle, wich 7 hafions, regular, but very mall, 
about 200 yards diſtant from the gate, from which it is ſeparated by a m__ 
with a draw-bridge. The ground here is low, wet, and marſhy ; behin 
che marſh, and joining to the ſouth-weſt ſide of the glacis of the puntal, 
qere is a breaſt- work of earth palliſadoed, to cover the communication of 
the caſtle, with the puntal gate, and the road that leads to the Lazaretto.” 

From the Punta gate to the dock-yard there is a rampart with baſtions, 
faced with ſtone, and earthern parapets with a ditch, which-in ſeveral places 
is fallen in, and almoſt filled up, particularly behind the Punta and land-gates 
near the ſtone-quarries, which if joined to one another, might be of great 
detriment to the place in caſe - of a ſiege, as lodgments might be made in 


them; the ground here riſes with an eaſy aſcent to the land-gate, and is 


eher open paſture or garden-ground, well-ſtored with the cabbage tree. Be- 
fore the land gate is a ravelin, the hill on a riſing ground from this gate 


(which i is the higheſt part of the town) to the dock-yard, is ov. than on 
the other ſide. 


"Almoſt half a. mile from the gate, is the church of OR rod being che | 


higheſt g ground on the land fide of the town, and if not fortified (which | it 
| was 
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was not in n 17 50) ſeems to be the mol} —_— 2556 to com- 
mand the town, being higher than any part of it except the lan Sate, which 


it ſeems to be nearly on a level with. 

From the north {ide of this riſing ground the Punta gate ad be flanked,” 
ant-fromtre-fouth-caftfide-the-dock-yard i is commanded. Along the nortli. 
ſide runs an aqueduct, which. falling into the ditch at the land gate, runs 
down to the dock- yard both for watering the ſhips and turning a ſaw-mill. 

About half a mile from the church, is a bridge made over a rivulet that 
runs into the bay about 100 yards. That road leads to the center of the wan 
and extends to Baracna above 6 miles diſtant. 0 

From this bridge t to the Lazaretto is about two miles, with ariſing l 
betwint them. A trench thrown up between theſe two places, would cut o , 
the communication with the town by land, © 
—The-Emzarerro is about a mile and a half from-the-point-gate3z-near- this. 
place is a ſmall ſandy bay, where there had been a ſmall redoubt. 

From the bay to the Puntdl the cbaſt is à low flat rock about three feet 
higher than the ſurface ef the ſea. | 

The garriſon in Auguſt 17 59, conſiſted 52 two regiments of foot; ad 
part of, a regiment of horſe, 300 mulattos, and 4 or 5000 militia. The. 
illanders, (excepting thoſe that cultivated the land) are hunters, well mounted, 
and inured to fatigue, proviſions good and plenty, their beef wild cattle 
caught by the hunters-in the woody parts of_the iſland. g 

From the above obſervations, it is evident, that though the Havana is well 
fortified, and perhaps ſtronger than any othet᷑ place belchging to the Spaniards 
in the /et- Indies, yet it is far from being impregnable, as ſome have pretended. 
A proper force janded on the weſt fide of the city,” would ſoon become 
maſters of it, as the walls on the land fide are low and in a periſhing ſtate; 
not could either the caſtles above deſcribed prevent their approaches, unleſs 
the hill upon which the church of Guadaloupe ſtands, is properly fortified: the 
Spaniards, (if they do their duty) may batHe the beſt conducted attempts, as the 
rainy ſeaſon, ſets in in Fuly. But if the hill on the eaſt fide of the entrance 
was taken poſſeſſion of, the town might ſoon be reduced, and then the forts 

4 not long defend themſelves, when attacked from the land by the army, 
and from ſea by the chips. 

10 conclude; this city is of the greateſt importance to the n of any 
in all the Maſll-Indies; as the loſs of this place would ruin the Spaniſb 

M 2. trade; 
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trade ; and all their ports on the eaſt fide of the continent wouls eafily fall 
into the hands of the n if chey purſued the blow, with REIN 
and , 
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8a fine deep bay, and one of the largeſt in Cuba, oppoſite Bahama bel. 
1 about twenty-four leagues eaſt from the Havana, hardly fit for large 
ſhips, but very convenient for ſmall veſſels to anchor and take in freſli water: 
at the bottom of the bay is the ſmall town of San Carlos, and a fort to guard 
the road. Fore is here a very great ſnuff manufaRory. 
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PUERTO DEL PRINCIPE 


S three handed miles S. E. of the Havana, and one hundred eighty fix 
N. W. of Baracoa. It was formerly a large and rich town ; but being 
taken by Capt. Morgan with lis buccaneers, after a ſtout refiſtance, it never 


recovered itlelt. Near it it are ſeveral fountains of bitumen. 
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BAHIA DB NIPHE, 


Fa an extenſive bay, with very deep water on the north ſide of Cabs, 
thirty leagues weſt of Punta de Mazſi, and 140 leagues 8. E. of the 


Havana. . There is à road from hence over the mountains to Sant Jago 
de Cuba, diſtant about eighty miles from this place. 
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PUERTO b BARRACOA, 


J about ſeyen leagues north weſt of Punta de Mayfi on the north fide 
of Cuba, being a good port with regular ſonndings ; the courſe into 

it is 8. W. tho“ many avoid entering it, becauſe it is wroublefome to come out 
a gain, for the wind blows right a- head; tho' ſome have thought it would make 
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© very y convenient 2 bor ſhipe that uſe the: windward paſſage. From this 
place — re is a toad through the chief towns to the ' Aavane; above 690 mites 
in length, by which means there is à communication over land to- muſt of the 


N ports on this nern 
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PUERTO Ds GUANTANIM o, 


Y the Engliſb ſailors called Walthenem, (to which Admiral Vernon 

B gave the name of Cumberland Harbour } is a very fine harbour, ca- 
nable of conraining any number of ſhipping ; with this further age 
that they are ſecure againſt the hurricanes which reign in theſe patts in 
Augryt and September. The emrance is narrow and winding, fo that it 
might be reuſe inacbefſible, by etetting à fortification at its” chbuth. 

This paſſage is above int miles long, is fall bf Fnall iſlands, *and has on 
both fides a great many creeks or inlets, {alles lagumits, or lakes, by hi 
Spaniards) 'eſpecially at the emrance into the harbour, the paſſage - is fo 
narrow, that not above one ſhip'tan paſs at a time, which renders it capable 
of being ſecured againft any flect. The harbour is encompafſod by hills, that 
in ſome places rome clofe to the thore, and contribute ek do its ſecurity a 
gainſt winds. The coun ry on both ſides thefe hills is a fine plain; there is a fine 
treſh-water tiver navigable for ſeveral leagues upwards, which falls into the ſea,” 
jaft within the mouth bf the harbour on i the weſt fie. To this tiver, called. 
Arte Anima, Was given the name of Auguſta: chere are beſides two'other 
little rivers, or brovk?, on the fame ide; within the parddur, ohe called 
Orange, the other Douglas river * the land between the hills is much. 
impregnated with ſalt, affording no lefs than erg tor nine ſalt: ſprings: or 
pans, three of which are gf large extent, and might be made to tutn to great 

advantage. Here is plenty of fiſh and fh likewiſe up che contry abut: 
din: e of F Wild cows; hogs, aud Hbrſcs, with other Heceliarich:” oed 2103 
As fon as admiral br, in Fully 1 74i, had takten Stn of * 
phice, he ſetm ſome veſſels about four or five lea bes ip the ier: Hong” 
— ranged themſeves; and Handel! the wocps which et-, 
in three bodies by the riverefide. Alter this Sehetal Wentworth 
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trnd Wann exdming; ani) ſehr e — eh 
_ uietingdwithismany:Mdvrabeed- guards of: the Spauiardi, rapullſed then), 
vill buchte id nn of ptoviſions both for the fleet; and army but 
having ſtayed till the hurricanes were over, ang, xeceiving a9 ſupplits fim 
Europe, it is ſaid, they were obliged to quit the illand on account of the 
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. about 50 miles to; e welt. ol "Cumper/a nd harbout is. the 82 80 


4. city. of Cuba, and a _bithop's ſee,” atthongh 3 of the iſland, 
and 10 f 0 75 eng the the: Wy 3 EE iy i is ſub- 


1 


che beſt i in this part. Oni it runs about ſeven, miles be into the 
land: the entrance for abgut. a mile i is ſo narrow chat gnly. one. ſhip. & can en- 
ter at a time; then it it widens: for about two miles, and then, contracts itſelf 
agan; ; after which it opens again into a ſpacious triangular baſon, very.deep, 
and; ſecure from hurricanes. The water is ſo ſtill that there is ſcarce need of 
anchors, to. ſecure the ſhips, which. ride here. At the mouih of. the bars 
bour, on the eaſt fide, ſtands the ſtrong Fort del Morro, mounted, with. twenty. 
guns: and a little farther within, on the ſame tide, two batteries; the firſt alarge, 
ane, the other ſmall : by theſe, the entrance may be defended againſt a nu», 
merous fleet ; beſides it is by., nature. ſo dangerous, 1 ſeldom... any but, 
ſmallyeſſels frequent this port. The officers ſent by admiral Jernar o amine 
this place, report that there js no anchoring without xp A wheretthere is 801, 
or 100 fathom water, with a prodigious {well ; and when ſhips ate arrived 
within half a league of ĩt they are generally becalmed,. which. i is occaliy 
oned by. the land i intercepting the wind; there they roll. ang, toſs,.. unable.to., 


help,qpe-gngther, and in eat Sener of bripg driven upon. he ate 
at 
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that he. 49'the weſt oft the entrange, (as marked; in the, plan. For this very 
reaſon, while the Spazjcrds ag in poſſeſſion of the fort, it would, be, almoſt 
impolliple as Aer Harbour., rod. 221 li- IF n 1o <:ut 920m 2d o: 
ach negu cuz lo bas eri to 9bit id rn 20 i Zulu og to ul 
La. TRINIDAD. ſitunted-on the fouth ſide of Cuha, 1 I 90 miles diſtant 
from the Havana, and undes the juriſdiction ot that city: — is a ſmall trade, 


carried on in barks, from chis town to. Cartagena, and ſeveral other places On 


the coalt,of Tierra Firma. The rixgtis-oply; fit. fr yellels N 


10 feet water. „rv bam 2211 101 K bnel n 
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re ATED: on "he be a, Th of Ci, and about 1 miles to the S. t. | 


this oy ; the Sun) — Ta the en timber for bald. 
ing ; moſt of them that are fit for uſe are ſtamped a with the King of Spain's 
arms, and, when cut down, are e tranſported by ſea to the  Hayana, for 
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IRE a 8 . utter jr lk oh that. lie. at * yo ene 
part of the bank, Santa 1/abella, on which many rich ſhips bave been, 

- loſt in their — from. Jamaica 10 Europe. | As this coaſt has never been 

accurately laid down, but in, Span draughts, we have. thought. Proper to. 
inſert a copy of pne, with the. deſcription. of the coaſt, written originally in 

Spaniſh, by. Damingo Gonzales Carranga, his Catholic majeſtys Principal 

pilot of the flota in New Spain. 

« In failing from Jamaica for the gulph of Florida, and having paſt the 


« large Caiman, direct your courſe to the N. W. and you will eome in fight 
« of 
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* Riferio; 
4 fei to be td hl. Toth cape 


« thoug 1 the bottom appears 989. 
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& of cipe Corrienteiſ which ir eren land, moderatefy high) With ſotmo trees) 
te of which Lebles Hike æ Waäteh-tewer. When eu afe off this (tape, 
«« to be more ſure of it, you will ſee about the Hürth, Wthe $92 trctinsiüs: 
40 full of ridges, which lie on the other fide of the iſland of Cuba, upon the 
Her PH; and tre by ſome called Lal $/2Prat de Per, br Serbas 
for, It! hid ftturtiorſ yo can ſee ho other; they appear off at 
© Corriemes, you aft not to ebmeè tob near, 


<A yd de . ank S. Witti it, fer tothe 8. W. abdüt k Kage and 4 alf 

*« from land, a rock lies under water. t 
*« When: you are upon cape Corrientes, and certain of it by the grove of 

&« trees as aforeſaid, if you would go go near, and it bears N. and 8. your may 

« fail ſafely towards it; hs 5 a6 clear of its, ſngals; and there is a 

i bay to the eaſtward whic 1 + "ok; nn caſe you Want to 


" water, cor, FMOTE <p 12 ON. oy: it 1 41 g od 4 e und 1 tere 
black rr and the reſt 
« 19 5 ſand with. cockle: (hells: at "the BY 'of i! the ſhore 1 is a good place 
« to take in water; and at the end of it, a grove of date trees. After you 
« have paſſed ſome ridges of ſtones, ihclining to the ſe La, v will find Fa 
« ſaid place for water. From cape Corrientes the coaſt ulis to the W. N. W. 
« as far as the cape de St. Antonio, which is the weſt end. af the iſland. of 
Cuba, and is like a mole built on the land, that runs ou: from the front of 
« the ſaid iſland. On che ſouth fide of it, the colſt is cle.r and ſoundable, 

* the land low and full of trees; of which ſome appear higher than others: 
nt the ſeathe trtes are to be ſeen beſofe you gifebverithe land”; they 1yok 
«4 like finps under fall; which appearance 8 deceived: many perſons; 1 

This cape of St. Antonio, luus aboùt three les gutes i in front,” fromm which 
three — run sut that forni two: Httle bays ; cath of them is 4 place to 
take ſh Water; ben the best is on thE.tortheriti ot pont; eafled. YH r / 
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« lie N. and 8. near the Punta de] Manglar. A little to the eaſt of it, begins 
« the paſſage that runs to the N. E. by the ſhoals of St. Jabel, and along 
« the coaſt as far as Bahia Honda. If you would take in water at this 
40 cape, you may anchor in the ſaid paſſage, for 1 in this part of the Punta del 
10 Js lar, there is a good ſpring or well; near it there is li kewiſe 
« 2.1::;c of good water, and juſt by it, there is a pit called De Lg Sorda, Go- 
ing to the. caſt, by this paſſage, lies the bay of Guaniguanico, which af- 
te fore: good ſhelter within, for veſſels of a moderate draught ; without 
« the ſaid bay there ate four or five fathom water, and ſome ſhelter: from 
T the north, between the Cayas ; but a man muſt be experienced that at- 
« tempts to paſs between them, to come out near Bahia Honda. In failing 
« without the ſhoals of Sz. 1jabel, when you come upon cape St. Antonio, 
& endeavour to paſs in fight of it, ſteering north; for to the N. W. of the 
« ſaid cape, about ſive of fix leagues diſtant, lies a ſhoal, called, Den Sencho 
© Pardo; but that courſe will carry you clear of it; and if you have a large 
« wind, go to N. E. paſſing by the Cayvs, and ſhoals of Se. 1/abel, at ſome 
« diſtance from them (for they commonly are under water, and their reef is 
* not to be feen;) but when you are upon them, or have ſtruck ground, 
« there is no getting back, for here the counter currents fot towards the 


* W.“ 


BAHIA HONDA; 


R the Deep Bay, is large enough to contain a very conſiderable fleet: 

here is plenty of fiſh and ſweet water; and near to the ſhore is a 
good conveniency for watering. Its entrance lies to the ſouth, and clear, 
without any obſtruction. In the bay, (which is aſſerted by ſome to be 
very little inferior to the Havana) is very good anchoring ground, near 
Wood IJſand. This bay lies very, convenient for protecting the navigation 
of the gulph of Florida, being diſtant not above twenty-three leagues 
welt of the Havana. 
Ni N. | PUE R T O 


of 


go THE ISLAND OP 
PUERTO CAVAN A8, 


IS a fine bay, and is known at ſea by a round high hill, with a ſmal! 

break within land, has a little wood at the top, and another high 
hill, called Pan de Cavanas, or | The Loaf. of Cavanas, and near the. ſea- 
coaſt a double row of little hillocks, like unto ſhepherds cottages, from 
which they take their name ; theſe run to the eaſt of Bahia Honda, where 
the Loaf of, Cavanas is over the middle of theſe hills; there lies the Puerto 
Cavanas, Which is fit for veſſels, of ſmall burthen, having at the entrance, 
and within the harbour, from four to fix fathom water. Tr lies fix leagues 
from the Bahia Honda, and about ſeventeen leagues weſt from the Havana. 


1 ten leagues weſt from the Havana, and thirteen leagues eaſt from 
the Babia Honda. This place affords very good ſhelter, and ſufficient 
depth for any veſſel: to enter which they muſt keep over to the lee ſhore 
till they are within the entrance, and then anchor on the windward fide of 
the Puerto de Mariel, where there is ſafe ſhelter from the ſea wind, and on 


which fide there is fine ſweet water, that runs clear from a rock. 


With this we conclude the account of Ciba, from whence it plainly appears 
of what importance the conqueſt of this iſland muſt be to Great Britain: Nor 
is this a ſecret newly diſcovered, but has long ſince been obſerved and recom- 
mended by thoſe acquainted with the Yet Indies, who have had the inte- 
reſt and welfare of their nation at heart; of which there' needs no fur- 
ther proof than the letter of major Smith, governor of the iſlands of 


Santa Catalina, and Old Providence, when the Spaniards took them from us 


in 1665.“ 
. | 2 Ann 


— 


S DOMINGO, oz HIS PANIOL A. 
HE natives called it Hayti; but the Spaniards, hen Cbhriſſopher Co- 


VUuUnbus firſt diſcovered it in 1492, named it Hiſpaniola, or Little 


Spain. The city which he founded in 1492 being dedicated to St. Dominic, 
8 the 


See Appendix. 
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the name was firſt extended to that quarter of the iſland, and in proceſs of 
time to the whole; ſo that it is now generally called Sant Domingo. It is ſi- 
tuated between Cuba and Puerto Rico, and it extends from lat. 17% 37“. to 
lat. 200. and from long: 67. 35. to long. 7. 15/. being near 400 miles 
from weſt to eaſt, and almoſt 120 where broadeſt, from north to ſouth. 
The climate here is extremely hot, but cooled by winds that blow at cer- 
tain ſeaſons. It alſo rains exceſſively at ſome times, yet not in all places 
alike: but on the whole it cannot be ſaid that the air is by any 
means comparable to that of Cuba; the ſoil alſo differs very conſiderably, 
being in ſome places exceedingly rich and fruitful, in others miſerably poor 
and barren. The climate agrees but badly with new-comers, yet ſome of 
the inhabitants live here in great ſtate and plenty, in good health, and to a 

great age, many of them exceeding 80, and ſome reaching to 120 years. 
This iſland, which is next to Cuba for ſize, is allowed next to that to be the 
moſt fruitful, and by much the pleaſanteſt in the Veſ Indies; having vaſt 
foreſts of cabbage-trees, palms, elms, oaks, pines, juniper, caramite, aca- 
jou, and other trees ſtill taller and larger, and the fruit more pleaſing to the 
eye, and better taſted than in the other iſlands; particularly ananas, bananas, 
grapes, oranges, lemons, citrons, toronias, limes, dates, and apricots. 
Here are all the birds common in the Veſt Indies; as alſo the muſketto and 
fire flies. In the meadows or ſavanas are innumerable herds of black cattle. 
There are a ſufficient quantity of horſes in the French part of the iſland to 
ſapply all their neighbouring colonies; beſides wild horſes and wild hogs, 
of the breed firſt brought over by the gpaniards, The hunters ſhoot the 
beeves for their hides, as is done in Cuba; and with regard to the pork, 
they ſtrip the fleſh from the bones, and jerk it as they do in Jamaica. 
Scarce a country in the world is better watered by brooks znd navigable 
rivers, in which are plenty of fiſh, and the coaſt abounds” with crocodiles 
and tortoifes. Its principal river is called Ocaa. In the ſands of the rivers 
they uſed to find gold duſt, and the iſland has many mines of gold, 
ſilver, and copper; which, though formerly worked with great profit, yet 
the Spaniards have found themſelves too weak to carry them on to advan- 
tage, and take all the care they can to conceal them from others. The 
principal commodities of this iſland are hides, ſugar, indigo, cotton, cocoa, 
N 2 coffee, 
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coffee, ginger, tobacco, falt, wax, ambergris, various forts of drugs, and 
dyers wood. What corn they have ripens at ſuch different times that it can- 
not be reaped with any profit. The number of French on this iſland is 
faid to equal, if not exceed, that of the Spaniards ; though, both together 
are very far ſhort of what the ifland is capable of maintaining. In 1726, 
the inhabitants were computed at 30,000 whites, and 100,000 negroes and 
mulattos, whoſe daily allowagce is potatoes, though they have leave to keep 
hogs. | ; | 5 | 

| The Spaniards, by degrees, conquered the natives; and, in battle, and 
cold blood, deſtroyed no leſs. than 3, ooo, ooo of men, women and children. 
While the natives enjoyed their poſſeſſions, the Spaniſb inhabitants lived much 
more happily, and enjoyed much greater affluence than they have done ſince; 
for the people cultivated their lands, ſupplyed them with fiſh, and ſome 
ſmall quantities of gold, when they could find it; whereas now the far 
greateſt part of what the Spaniards claim, rather than poſſeſs, is deſert, and 
yields little or nothing. As this iſland was among the firſt diſcovered. by the 


| Spaniards, ſo it was the center of their commerce in theſe parts; and they 


were for many years ſole poſſeſſors. During ſome part of that time it was a 
very flouriſhing colony. But after the conqueſt of Peru, and the conſiderable 
additions made to their territories on the continent of North America, they 
neglected this iſland, which encouraged the French, about the middle of the 
laſt century to fix themſelves on the north fide, where they have improved 
the ſettlements to ſuch a degree, and have become ſo ſtrong, that it is thought 
they might long beforenow have made themſelves maſters of the whole iſland, 
did they not reap more benefit from the neighbourhood of the Spaniards than 
from their expulſion. The frequent deſcents both of the Engh/h and French 
on the weſt part of the iſland, by degrees, obliged the Spaniards to abandon 
all that part of it to the weſt of Monte Chrifio, on the north, and cape Man- 
gon on the ſouth. But though the Spaniards were glad to live upon 
good terms with the French, yet they always conſidered them as uſurpers 
of a country to which they had no ſort of right, till 1697, when the Spa- 
mards yielded to them the weſt part of it, by the treaty of Ryſivick. The 
boundaries between them and the French may be ſeen in the map. The 
French are convinced that in this part of the iſland are conſiderable mines 
| We 88 of 
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of ſeveral ſorts: but while the ſugar and indigo mines, as one of their writers 
expreſſes it, are ſure to produce ſuch a quantity, they are never likely to look 
for any. others. Spaniſh coin is much more current in this iſland than 
French. The ſmalleſt pieces are half rials, and the accounts are only kept-in 
pieces of cight, and rials. 

Though the flaves here are more numerous by far than their European 
lords, the French and Spaniards, who are not a fifth part of the people upon 
the iſland, yet the ſlavery is as intolerable as on the continent; with this 
difference, that the Spaniards lead a lazy indolent life, entirely depending on 


their ſlaves ; whereas the French ſometimes work themſelves. The colony 


of the latter here is allowed to be the moſt conſiderable and important they 
have in theſe parts. They are already poſſeſſed of fo many noble harbours and 
forts as give them an opportunity of diſturbing and ruining the commerce of any 
nation which they happen to be at war with. And indeed ſo many harbours 
are all round the iſland, that ſailors can ſcarce miſs of one in Which they may 
have freſh water and I. 
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San DOMINGO. 


_—_— capital of this iſland, was firſt. built by Columbus, on the ſoath fide 
of it, and is fituated at the mouth of the river Ozama, in a fine 
plain, which ſhews it to a great advantage from the ſea. Bartholomew 
Columbus, brother to the admiral, is ſaid to have founded it in the year 1 394, 
and gave it the name of Domingo. It was taken by Sir Frances Drake, who 
held it a month, and then burnt a part of it; but ſpared the reſt for a ran- 
ſom of 60,000 pieces of eight. It ſoon recovered itſelf ; but the trade, which 
was conſiderable in ſugar, hides, tallow, horſes, hogs, and caſſia, has de- 
cayed ſince the Spaniards have been tempted by later diſcoveries to Havana,. 
&c. Nevertheleſs it ſtill makes a good figure ; and its inhabitants, including 
the negroes, &c. are thought to exceed 25,000 ; and fome reckon thera many 


more. They conſiſt of Spaniards Meftizoes, Mulatrs, and Saltatrazes, of all 


which together a fixth part is ſuppoſed to be Spamardi. Sr. Domingo is a 
large well built city, a bar port, and it has ſeveral ſtructures more magni- 


ficent than | is uſual in the Weft-Indies, OY thoſe of the * of Spain's 
col- 
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collectors. Here is a Latin ſchool, and hoſpital with an endowment of 
20,000 ducats a year, befides an univerſity. They have a fine cathedral, 
ſeven large monaſteries, and two nunneries, beſides a mint, and a college, 
with a revenue of 4000 ducats. It is the ſee of an archbiſhop, whoſe ſuffra- 
gans are the biſhops of La Conception in this iſland, St. John's in Porto Rico, 
St. Jago in Cuba, Venezuela in New Caſtile, and of Valadolid in Honduras. 


Here allo is the reſidence of the judges of the royal courts; it is an audiencia 


real, the moſt eminent royal audience of the Spaniards in America : fo that 


the lawyers and the clergy keep this city from utter decay, finze the declen- 


ſion of its trade. The greateſt part of the commerce carried on by the Spa- 
mards of this iſland is however from this port, which has 1 5 fathom water at 
the beſt : it is ſafe and large, and defended by ſeveral batteries, with a caſtle 
at the end of the pier, ſtrengthened with two half moons. The preſident 
from Old Spain lives in a houſe in this city, that is ſaid to have been built and 
occupied by Chriftopher Columbus himſelf. To this court, on account of 
prior ſettlement, appeals are brought from all the Veſi-India iſlands, as for- 
merly they were from every province of Spaniſh America, and his ſentence is 
definitive, unleſs it is called by a particular commiſſion into Spain. As he 
purchaſes his office, he conſequently executes it with oppreſſion ; nor does 
he want inſtruments for that purpoſe. This place being the reſort and har- 
bour, of the moſt abandoned ſet of wretches in the Spaniſh Dominions. 

San Domingo is built of ſtone, after the Spani/h model, having a large 
ſquare market-place in tht middle, about which ſtands the cathedral and 
other public buildings: and from this ſquare the ſtreets run in a direct line, 
being croſſed by others at right angles; ſo that the form of the town is 
almoſt quadrangular. It is moſt delightfully fituated, between a large navi- 
gable river on the weſt, the ocean on the ſouth, and a fine fruitful country 
on the north and eaſt. 


MonTE Curi1sTo, lies on the north fide of the iſland, has a commo- 
dious harbour nineteen leagues weſt from Puerto de la Plata, and forty 
N. W. from San Domingo, near the river called Yaguey, on whoſe banks are 
many falt pans. This port has been the mart for a contraband trade, 


carried on between the French and Spaniards during this 1 war. 
PurrTo 
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pokkro DE LA PLATA is thirty-five leagues north of San Domingo. 


Ovando fixed a colony here in 1502. It ſtands conveniently on the ſa © 


coaſt, has a caſtle, and was reckoned the ſecond place of trade in the iſland ; 
but has been fo often deſtroyed by Pirates, that it is now dwindled to a 
mere fiſhing-village. 


Tux CiTY of CoNCEPTI1ON de la Vega ſtands twenty-five miles north 


of San Domingo, was formerly a biſhop's ſee, founded by Columbus, who 
had from this town the title of Duke de la Vega conferred on him and 
his poſterity by the king of Spain. It has an abbey of Franciſcans, a cathe- 
dral, whoſe biſhop is ſuffragan to San Domingo, ſeveral pariſh churches 
and convents. 

ST. Jaco DE Los CAVELLERos, twenty-nine leagues N. W. from San 
Domingo, is a very pleaſant place, fortified with a caſtle, and was for- 
merly inhabited by the Buccaneers or Hunters. 

SAONA, or SAvoNA, on the S. E. point of the iſland, has pleaſ- 
ant woods and paſtures, abounds with tortoiſes and other fiſh, as alfo- 
with guaiacum ; and formerly ſupplied Hiſpaniola with caſſavè, but is now 
uninhabited and frequented only by Spaniſh fiſhermen, at the time that the 
tortoiſes come to lay their eggs. It is but five miles from the. neareſt 
part of San Domingo ifland. The north and ſouth fides of this iſland are 
rocky and foul, nor is the eaſt fide, where ſhips may ride in eight fathom, 
well ſheltered. 

Mon a Is1 AND, is very ſmall, and is ſaid not to be three leagues in cir- 


cuit, lies between Puerto Rico and San Domingo, and its climate and ſoil are 


excellent. There is great plenty of good water; and the oranges that grow 
here are by much the largeſt and fineſt in America. It is well peopled, 
for its extent, and is under a particular governor for the king of Spain. 


— 


PU ERTO RICO, 


ALLED by i its antient inhabitants Beoriquen, was diſcovered by Co- 


lumbus in the year 1493, but it coſt the Spaniards a great deal of 


trouble to reduce it, the inhabitants my a brave n people, and 
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extremely fond of liberty. They however ſucceeded at laſt, and not 
only conquered, but extirpated the natives: who, at the firſt arrival of the 
Spantards,. are (aid to have amounted to 600,000. The natural conſequence 
of ſuch inbumgan conduct was too ſaon viſible; the deſtruction of the people 
proved the ruin of the iſland, and there is now no longer any quantity of 
gold found in Puerto Rico, where it formerly abounded, and for the. ſake of 
which the poor innocent natives were ſlaughtered. The rains which ge- 
nerally render the ſeaſon unhealthful fall in June, July, and Auguſt, when 
the weather would otherwiſe be extremely hot. The foil, which is beautir 


fully diverſified, is extremely fertile, abounding with fine meadows, well 


ſtocked with wild cattle, which were brought originally from Spain. 


g ridge of mountains runs through the iſland from eaſt to weſt, from whence 


great numbers of brooks and rivers iſſue, which water the plains, and clothe 
them with the fineſt paſtures. The ſides of the hills are covered with: trees 
of various kinds, proper for building ſhips and other uſeful purpoſes ; but its 
principal commodities for commerce are ſugar, ginger, hides, cotton, thread, 


caſſia, maſtick, &c. Great quantities of ſalt are alſo made on the iſland ; ; 


which, with the great variety of fine fruits it produces, adds much to the 


value of its exports. The number of inhabitants, who are chiefly. Mulatos 


at preſent on. the iſland, amount to al out 10,000. 

The genius of the people, and the convenient ſituation of this iſland, RAP 
tendet it the moſt flouriſhing of all the Spaniſb colonies, if ſome great in- 
CONVENIENCES did not keep the people under. Theſe are principally three ; 


great droughts, which are but too frequent, and which bring the inhabi- 
"rants to the point of ſtarving ; hurricanes, which happen alſo very often, 


and do incredible miſchief at ſea and on ſhore ; and, laſtly, the deſcents of 
privateers, which have been ſo frequent, and ſo fatal, that all the {ca-ports 
have been ravaged ſeveral times. 


S JUAN os PUERTO RICO, 


HE capital of the iſland, is ſituated on a ſmall iſland, invinding a- 

croſs the harbour, and is joined to that of Puerto Rico by à cauſey. 
+ This harbour 1 is very capacious, and the W ſhips may lie here with the 
utmoſt 
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PUERTO RICO. 99 


utmoſt ſafety. It is the ſee of a biſhop ; large, and well built; though the 
beauty of the city is greatly diminiſhed by the canvas, or wooden lattice, 
that they uſe inſtead of glaſs windows ; «3 have no water, except rain, 
which they preſerve i in Ciſterns. 

This place is better inhabited than moſt Spaniſh cities, being the centre 
of the contraband trade carried on by the Engh/h and French with the ſub- 
jects of Spain, notwithſtanding the ſeverity of the laws, and the extraordi- 
nary precautions taken to prevent it. On the W. fide of the city is the 
. Caſtillo del Morro, a very ſtrong citadel, which at once commands and 
defends it; while the mouth of the harbour is protected by the 
E] Canuelo, a large well fortified caſtle. In the year 1595 Sir Francis 
Drake burned all the ſhips in the harbour ; but finding it impoſſible 
to keep the place, without abandoning all his other deſigns, he did 
not attempt to make himſelf maſter of it. Three years after the Earl of 
Cumberland reduced the iſland, and had ſome thoughts of keeping it; but 
loſing 400 men in the ſpace of a month by a contagious diſeaſe, which he 
aſcribed to the heavy rains that his people were expoſed to in the wet 
ſeaſons, and the fatal dews that fell in fair weather, he was glad to depart, 
carrying away with him 70 pieces of cannon, and an immenſe booty in plate, 
In 1615 the Dutch ſent a ſtrong fleet againſt Puerto Rico, but with no great 
ſucceſs; for they only took and plundered the city, not being able to reduce 
the caſtle, which, with its forts, are now in a better condition than ever, this 
harbour being of great utility to the Spaniſh commerce. 
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The AGUADA NUEVA b PUERTO RICO, 


8 one of the fineſt roads for ſhipping in all the Ve-Indies, being ſheltered 

from the trade winds by the ifland of Puerto Rico; here the galleons and 
flota, generally anchor when they come from Spain, and the Barlovento 
fleet, after they have been at Cumanagota, come here for freſh water and 
proviſions, before they return to La Vera Cruz. 
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The following Articles were communicated to the ED1ToR too late to be inſerted 
in their proper Places. 


To falle after Maracaibo, page 9. 
GIBRALTAR, 


S ſituated 30 leagues almoſt fouth from Maracaibo at the bottom of that 

lake; this town is the centre of trade between Merida, Varinas, and Mara- 
caibo, there being many rivers which enter the lake near it; this place is often 
overflowed, in the rainy ſeaſon, that makes it very unwholfome; at that time 
the richeſt inhabitants retire to Maracaibo and the others to their plantations; 
of which thereare many in this country both of ſugar and cacao: the plantations 
at Varinas, about 120 miles from hence, are famous for tobacco, being eſteemed 
the beſt in the univerſe, which for its goodneſs is called Tobacco de Sacerdotes 
or Prieſt's Tobacco ; large quantities of which are fent hither to be export- 
ed for Maracaibo, &c. 

Though this town was defended by a fort and intrenchments, yet the 
French buccaniers in 1679 took and plundered it, offering to fave the town for 
10000 peices of eight, but the Spaniards being dilatory, the French ſet fire to 
it, and it was a great part deſtroyed before they brought in the ranfom. This 
place was a ſecond time taken by Captain Morgan, whoſe people exerciſed 
great cruelty to force the Spaniards to diſcover their effects, but after 
having ſtayed here for many days, were obliged to take 5000 peices of eight 
in part of the ranſom for this town. | 
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To follow after St. Martha, page 12. 


RIO GRANDE bz 11a MADALEN A, 


| 1 S a very large noble river, and by far the beſt in all Tiera Firma, riſes in 
the Mountains of Popayan, and is navigable almoſt from its ſource; it receives 
the Rio de Cauca, which ſprings from the fame mountains, and is very little in- 
ferior to it in extent or magnitude; this river enters the north ſea by ſeveral 
mouths, the principal of which is Boca Grande, about 10 leagues S. W. from 


Santa Martha; and there is a branch of this river called e Digue, which enters 
the 


” 
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the ſea about 12 leagues to the ſouth of Cartbagena, which tho' filled with 
reeds, is navigable thro” a very fine populous country. 

By this river the produce and treaſure of all the country between Popayan 
and Carthagena is carried on; and for more than 300 miles from the ſex this 
river runs through a very fine plain extremely well ſettled, with ſeveral con- 
ſiderable towns and villages on its banks; from ſome of the principal of which 
are many very good roads to Carthagena, and other parts on the weſtern 
coaſt of this province, but the fineſt is that from e Retiro to Tolu, through a a 
very pleaſant valley for about 20 leagues. 


—_— — 


To come before Coſta Rica, page 41. 


BOGA vat !'1 0: KR: 


HIRTY eight leagues to the weſt of Puerto Vel, and about 70 almoſt 

due ſouth from the mouth of Nicaragua river, lies this bay, which is in 
the province of Veragua, and is about 10 leagnes in compals, ſurrounded with 
ſeveral little iſlands, under which veſſels may ride ſecure from violent winds: 
this place was often reſorted to by the buccaniers, eſpecially after they had 
taken and plundered Puerto Yeh a ſecond time; here they victualled and re- 
fitted their fleet, conſiſting of nine veſſels, for a ſouth-fea expedition. Adjoining 
to this place is a very large bay called Babia del Almirante, where there is ſafe 
anchoring, and a very good ſhelter for ſhips. 

The Indiant which inhabit the country round theſe bays are very fierce, 
and whom the Spaniards could never conquer; on which account they are called 
by them Indios Braves or wild Indians, who have often ſhewed an inclination. 
to trade with the Engliſh; but the Mo/quitos being jealous, it has been 
thought more prudent to decline it, tho' a ſettlement erected here with a 
fort, would be attended with a very lucrative trade to the Britiſb nation. Near 
this coaſt is found a ſmall ſhell fiſh, which is the true Tyrian dye. The 
country is very fruitful, and produces great plenty of mango, equal to that 
of the Eaft- Indies, with ſeveral forts of ſpices, in particular the wild nut- 
meg, many of which have been brought by the French (who it is faid have 
long had; a defign of ſettling here) from thence to Jamaica. c jp + 
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Add to the account of Rattan Iſland page 51. 
HIS iſland in the laſt war was ſettled, and garriſoned by Britiſb troops 


from Jamaica; but at the ſollicitation of the court of Spain, was evacuat- 
ed after the peace in 1748; and tho' then the Spaniards iſſued ſeveral placarte, 
inviting people to come and ſettle on the iſland, yet it is uninhabiced ; and the 
reaſon given by a Spaniard of great ſenſe, and very large property on the conti- 
nent, was, that they were all truly ſenſible that they could never expect any aſ- 
ſiſtance or protection from their unweildy government, and therefore muſt be 
defenſeleſs and liable to be inſulted and plundered by the firſt enemy that comes, 
and that as long as they were a little more ſecure in their ſettlements on the 
main, it would never be worth the expence or hazard of any Spaniard to 
ſettle on the iſlands, which is a very cogent reaſon why all the iflands on this 
coaſt and bay, as well as on the coaſt of Tierra Firma, are moſtly uninhabited. 


* r * 


Add to the account of La Vera Cruz, page 61. 


HE Barlovento fleet, ſeldom conſiſts of more than two or three men of 

war, and three or four ſloops; they are employed in carrying the 
Situado to the diſtant places on the coaſt, that is, to relieve the garriſon, pay 
the forces, &c. and to ſee that there is no contraband dealings: they generally 


ſet out from Yera Cruz in May, and go through the gulph, as high up as 
Cumanagota to Puerto Rico, watering at the Aguada Nueva; from thence 
coaſting it, they return to la Vera Cruz early in October, being generally 
abſent from thence four months. | | | | 
On account of the unwholeſomneſs of the climate, many of the moſt 
ſubſtantial merchants and nobles of Mexico will not run the riſk of their 
health in coming to Vera Cruz, but have ſent their factors; this has often in- 
duced the king of Spain to ſend his mandate for removing the fair to Pueblo 
de lat Angeles, and other places within land, that country being the fineſt cli- 
mate in the known world. CER q 
The trade of Ia Vera Cruz has of late been very uncertain; the flota hay- 
ing been ſometimes ſuſpended for two or three years, and all the produce i 
and treaſure of this country exported in a ſingle bottom called the S ſhip. 
f The 
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The trade between Acapulco and the Philipines is carried on very regular on 


account of convey ing the miſſionaries there in three ſhips; thus, whilſt the firſt ſhip 
has taken in her lading, and ready to fail from Acapulco, this ſecond. is refit- 
ing and loading at Manilla, and the third is on her voyage home for Acapulco: 
by this means is that trade kept up very regular, and ſeldom known to miſ- 
carrry but when interrupted by an enemy. As for the Eaft-India goods 
brought in this ſhip, moſt of them are conſumed in Mexico, very few being 
ſent to Vera Cruz, except for preſents to ſome great perſonages in Europe. 

The cochineal that is ſhipped at a Vera Cruz, is brought chiefly from 
Guaxaca, where there are regular plantations of the Nopal; they decay in three 
years, during which time they take great care to raiſe new plantations to ſucceed 
thoſe worn out by the cochineal; the traders and ſhopkeepers of Guaxaca 
buy it of the Indians in any quantity they bring them, this they put into a 
tub, for which reaſon the three forts of cochineal are now reduced into 
one. 

Of late years the inhabitants of la Vera Cruz get much out of the rigid 
ſtiffneſs of the Spaniard growing more polite, by imitating the manners of 
the French, their ladies appearing more in public places, giving and receiv- 
ing viſits, as in other polite nations. 


The following receipts for planting Cacao and Coco, the firſt uſed 


by the Spaniards, and the latter in the Eaſt-Indies, were commu- 
nicated to the Editor, by a Gentleman who refided many Years 


the Weſt-Indies. 
E W . 


AK E the largeſt and fineſt cods when full ripe, and let them lie three 
or four days, then open them and take out the grains, and put them in 
a veſſel of water; thoſe which ſwim rejet, the others waſh clean from 
the pulp, take off the ſkin, and let them lie in the water till you juſt 
perceive them to ſprout ; then having the land you. propoſe for planting very 


clean, 


— * 
* 


clean, and well burnt from weeds and trees, make a hole where you intend 
to plant your tree about a foot diameter, and ſix inches deep: ſplit in the 
middle a Waha leaf, and place it within the circumference of the hole, 
which will then be about eight inches above the ground, and reach to the 
bottom of the hole; into that leaf rub the mould very light, till it is filled 
as high as the ſurface of the ground; then take your nuts and plant three 
triangularly, by making a hole for each nut with your finger about two 
inches deep, and put in the nut which juſt began to ſprout, with the end 
downward, ſhake in a little more mould juſt to cover it, then fold 
over the leaf cloſe, and lay a ſmall ſtone on the top to prevent its opening; 
in about eight or ten days the nut will riſe out of the mould ; then open the 
leaf, and place ſome other leaves round it, to ſcreen it from the ſun : leaves 
of the palm kind are generally uſed, as you may fix them beſt in the ground; 
and theſe muſt be renewed as often as they decay, for about ſix months, at 
which time take a bough of the madre of Cacao, and plant it about ſouth 
ſouth weſt of the tree, which will grow up with the cacao ; from this time 
be not too fond of cleaning the herbage or graſs in the cacao walk, becauſe 
that keeps the ground cool, but cut down every thing of the vine kind, or any 
other weeds that grow high: if all the nuts you plant in one hole grow up, 
when they are about eighteen inches high, tranſplant one of them, or draw 
it and throw it away ; the other two, if they ſpread different ways, may 
grow ; but if you find them intermingle, it is better to cut down one of 
them; the fifth year they will begin to bear; but it is beſt to pluck off the 
fruit, except a few cods, and at the next crop alſo ſuffer not too many ; the 
eighth year let all come to perfection that will. A black mould and level bot- 
tom, well ſcreened from the winds, eſpecially the northern ones, is beſt. The 
tree will generally bear two crops a year ; when you gather it, or pluck the 
cods off, let them lie about three days, then take out the nuts, and put 
them upon mats or ſkins to dry in the hot ſun ; it is beſt not to waſh off the 
pulp, as they will then keep the longer. A tree will remain good about 
twenty years, and produce the value of from three or five pieces of eight - 
annually to eighteen. The Spaniards find from experience, that trees tranſ- 
planted neither bear fo ſoon nor ſo well as thoſe never moved; about fx 


yards from tree to tree is a good diſtance to plant them. If the cacao ve 
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be extenſive, it is beſt to let a few large timber trees ſtand at a good diſtance 
from each other, it in ſome meaſure breaks the violence of the wind. The 
clearing the cacao walks from graſs, and cutting away the trees which 
ſhade the cacao, is the reaſon that great numbers of them died in Jamaica, 
even after they had begun to bear. A plantain leaf may be uſed inſtead of 
the waha leaf, and other trees may be uſed inſtead of the madre of cacao : 
the Spanzards uſe more than one tree for that purpoſe. I recommend ſuch trees 
as do not drop the leaf, or require great nouriſhment, as the orange tree (and 
the coffce tree) I believe would likewiſe be ſufficient. 


C O CO. 


HE coco-nut tree is propagated in the Eaſt-Indies for many uſes ; 
the pulp on the inſide of the nut is very agreeable to eat, and the 


water contained in it is the moſt agreeable and wholeſome drink in the 


world. From the palp, when old and grown hard, they preſs and get 
a very uſeful oil, aud the dry pulp remaining, they fatten hogs and poultry 
with, and when rice is ſcarce, it is uſed in ſome parts as bread or proviſion 
for the poorer fort : the leaves make covering for their houſes. The outſide 
huſk of the coco- nut is ſoaked in water and beaten, from thence is 
made all the ropes and rigging for their ſhips, being the beſt cables in the 
world for holding a ſhip in a hurricane; and from the coco-nut tree is made 
wine, or, as they call it, tody, and-likewiſe arrack ; but then the tree muſt 
be kept from bearing fruit, which they do by cutting off part of the ſprout 
which ſhoots out every month, in order to produce the nut, and tie jars to 


them, from whence diſtils the liquor they either drink for wine, or foment 


to diſtil for arrack, 
N. B. The beſt coco grows wild in the wood, at or near the Mu/queto: 


ſhore ; and the vinella and farſaparilla grow wild likewiſe there; and the 
nicaragua wood, which is much more valuable than logwood, might eafily 
de propagated in Jamaica. Along that coaſt are ſeveral fine harbours fit for 
ſhips of any burthen, which we have been put in poſſeſſion of by the origi- 
nal and only owners and poſſeſſors of the land, and our conſtant and faith- 


ful friends, the Indians of that country, and who have to this day ſuch a diſ- 


like: 
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like to the Spaniardi, that they would kill every one of them they meet with 
(as was their former cuſtom) if they were not reſtrained by the Enghfh. 
They are a numerous, bold, and warlike people, and are to a man uſed to 
arms ; but the Indians, who are under the Spaniſh government, are oppreſſed 
with taxes, and a variety of hardſhips, not ſuffered to have any arms in 
their HRT: or ſo much as a knife, except one which is chained to a table. 


WS 
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Major SMITH's Account of Cusa, in a Letter written in 1665. 


1 BA is a very good iſland, and in it is generally, for ſo large a 
country, the beſt land I have ſeen in America, although I have travelled 
« the main continent in ſeveral places, and croſſed from the north to the 
« ſouth ſeas, as alſo the north-fide of Hiſpaniola, and moſt parts of 
amaica. 
« This great iſland is eaſily to be conquered, and would make the beſt 
« plantation, beſides. the prejudice it would be to the Spanizrds, and the 
« oreat advantage to our nation: for inſtance, had we the port and city of 
« Havana, which might -in all probability be reduced with two regiments 
of good ſoldiers from Jamaica, carrying with them two or three ſloops 
4 or ſhallops for landing men, provided with good arms and other neceſ- 
« ſaries for an aſſault. Thit deſcent is to be undertaken preſently after their 
% armada hath paſſed out of the Indies, which is once in two years, to- 
« wards the end of ſummer. 
« There is a good landing on the weſt fide of the city, where it lies dpen, 
% and you need fear no ambuſcades ; but not on the eaſt fide of the har- 
« bour, for there you will be galled by the Morro until the city be 
& ſecured: but when once that is taken, you may eaſily reduce the caſtle 
« alſo, there being no danger of their retaking it till the next armada at- 
« rives, Which will be almoſt two years; in which time you will have 
% planters enough from other of our iſlands to manure the land and afAMt - 
re the ſoldiers in defence of the place. 
«© This 


— 
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6 for theſe reaſons: our, ſhips lying both here and at Jamaica, would be at 


all times NE to gather up their ſtraggling fleet, which it is, difficult to 
keep embodyed without the help. of that port of Havana it being im- 
ec poſſible for Peir great unruly ſhips to turn up to windward from the bey, 


« of Mexzco, or Puerto Belle, without ſeparation: and on the other hand., 


« to paſs the gulph of Fhridg is for them impoſſible, aud they hoſe the Has 
« yana, where they always rendezvous, victual, water, and provide all 
& things neceſſary for their return into Spain. When this is done, they wait 
« for a convenient ſeaſon of wind and weather, (being much obſerved from 


e the changes of the moon) in order to paſs that dangerous ſreight :* for to 


« ſay truly, the Spaniards are neither very fit for ſea not land- ſervice, ex- 
« cepting ſome officers and ſoldiers. bred in Flanders, for the lacters 15 a 
« few Biſcaniers for ſea affairs, _ 


They are fo ſenſible of their weakneſs, and jealous of weir riches i in | 


* thoſe parts, that it is very difficult for any ingenious man, once taken by 
« them, to get his liberty, fearing he might give ſuch intelligence as would 
« be the cauſe of their ruin; witneſs their blind-folding of all ſtrangers, 

hen they paſs their cities and caſtles : for they much dread an old pro- 
11 phecy among them, That witbin a ſhort time the Engliſh will as freely 
« walk the firects of the Havana, as the Spaniards now do ; which indeed 
« had been cafly performed with a third part of the army ſent to Jamaica, 


and a far greater advantage to the nation: for I eſteem that port and har- 
A bout of the Hauana in the We/t-Indies, to be as great a check upon the 


« Spamards, as Tangier in the Streights of Gibraltar ; and if we were once, 


i maſters of both, they would without doubt be fo ſtraitened, as abſolutely — 


«to admit us a free — into their ports of America, where they im 
our commodities, and ſell them for ten times more than they firſt coſt 
« in Spain, by reaſon of the great plenty of filver : which trade would not 


. only be a great advantage to us, but alſo prevent their future enſlaving 'our- 


, nation in chains, as they now do: for being employed about their forti 
« fications, they are worſe uſed, all things conſidered, than if. the! &y were 
« taken by the Turks. 2 
F have ſeen other parts of the Veſl-Indies, where the Spaniards might 
« be fleeced of conſiderable-quantities of riches : as at Panama, where their 
P:. « ſilver- 
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r filver-bars lie piled up in heaps in the open ſtreets day and night, without 
« guard, for five of fix months together, waiting the arrival of the armada ; 


which when arrived in Puerto Bello, they tranſport it thither with ſo ſlen- 


der a guard for ſo great a treaſure, that it would be an eaſy prey for a 
c thouſand reſolute men, the expence of whoſe expedition would be ſmall 
* in compariſon of the prize. But there is no reſting, or long-tarrying about 
* the buſineſs, the Spaniards being numerous here, as in all other places of 
« the main-land : although they are of great wealth, it might eaſily be 
« potten with a catch and away. | 
« This iſland of Cuba hath, adjacent to it, great conveniences of ſalt and 
e fiſhing ; and in it is very great plenty of horſes, neat, ſheep, and hogs 
* both wild and tame, of a far larger and better breed than in other part of 


td America. It hath alſo many very rich mines of copper already open; and 


« js the only place that ſupplies all the Yeſt-Indies with metal for the infinite 
© number of ordnance they have in all their ports and caſtles, both in the 
&« north and ſouth ſeas ; but whether it hath any mines of filver or gold, I 
% know not: but if there were any ſuch, they would not adventure their 
« opening and diſcovery, fearing the invaſion of that iſland, which is of fo 
« eaſy acceſs by ſea, and of ſuch great importance to their whole intereſt in 
« America : for which reaſon alſo they refuſe to work any mines in Florida, 
« that are near the north ſea, (although they have there very many) but do 


s rather employ themſelves about others farther up in the country, although 


« with great labour and coſt, for conveyance of the produce by land to 
« Mexico. | | a 

% Laſtly, this iſland (to compleat its praiſe) hath many very good ports 
« and harbours of great advantage to ſhips for ſafe paſſing the gulf; and 
« ſhould the Spaniards keep two or three frigates always plying off and on 
« between the weſtern end of Cuba and the Havana, it were impoſſible for 
« any ſhips of ours that came from Jamaica to eſcape them. The ſcales 
« turned would be their caſe to all America. Neither wants it great ſugar- 
; work, which have both water-mills and horſe-mills, and very many large 
« cocoa-walks ; the moſt and beſt tobacco: in ſhort, it produces all other 
« commodities that any of our American iſlands have knowledge of. 
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